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From an address in this issue 


DOROTHY POMEROY 
HRISTIANITY is still doing magnificent work in the byways. It is the highways which 


have become so thronged, so dangerous. It is in the highways that there is a terrible insufh- 
ciency of Christian enterprise; it is along the highways that the evils now run which have been 
called the great corporate immoralities for which every one is responsible and for which no one 
has a remedy. Up to the present, Christian thinking, Christian philanthropy, and Christian hero- 
ism have not been adequate to meet the forces of destruction and degradation. ’ i 


Let me give you an illustration from English free church history. A few years ago a biography 
was published of the famous preacher Charles Spurgeon. In my childhood I heard about the great 
sensation made by his death. He was a man of great spiritual genius; there were days when people 
were crushed to death in the effort to get a seat to hear him preach. He was a great soul as well as a 
great preacher in the terms of his own belief, but reflect one moment upon this fact: The one great 
monument of a corporate kind to-day which stands to Spurgeon’s memory, he having built it, is an 
orphanage! In so far as he caused that orphanage to be built, he stretched his individual religion 
toward a social institution, and yet, all the time he was preaching his intense personal gospel, deep 
‘and almost unresisted movements were taking place in the social and international spheres whereby 
the control of the individual over his own life was being stolen from him. Giant inhuman unchristian 
forces were at work gaining ground which at last made in a single hour upon the battlefields of 
Flanders more orphans than Spurgeon’s orphanage could accommodate inacentury! . . 

Is our spiritual objective to be the Broad Highway? _If we are to take it, we shall as Christians 
have to speak with as much authority about the great moral issues affecting our time as we do about 
the minor moralities of life. It is inconceivable that churches should be content to wage a wordy 
war about how we were created, whether from angels or apes, and have no concern with the thought 
and opinion which will decide whether in our corporate life as nations we shall behave like men, 
or like apes who tear to pieces the sacred image of God. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 5, 1924 


The Fundamentalists Lose 


“QHALL THE FUNDAMENTALISTS win?” 

has been the main question for more than two 
years in the American churches. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick himself asked the question in a ser- 
mon that got him into a controversy with the Pres- 
byterian Church, in which he has been for a long 
time a-‘preaching guest. Last week the General 
Assembly voted by 504 to 311 to table the charges 
of heresy made against him by the fundamentalists. 
We think that ends the Fosdick case. And surely 
the evidence in this case is good enough to per- 
suade most people that the fundamentalists have 
lost. 

It is worth noting that in all the conflict in the 
churches not one heresy trial on the fundamentalist 
issue has resulted. The conviction last week of 
a retired bishop in the Episcopal Church was on 
another charge entirely. But it does not mean that 
the day of heresy has passed, as Dr. Algernon S. 
Crapsey has said. It means two things: first, that 
the men of modern mind in the churches are either 
too cautious or too powerful to suffer at the hands 
of the orthodox brethren who hold the ancient faith 
sacredly; and, second, it means that the liberal 
influence of education and the diffusion of the idea 
of freedom of religious opinion, even among clergy- 
men of so-called orthodox churches, has grown so 
strong that the public is decidedly on the side of 
the liberals. 

Among Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Disciples of Christ, all of whom 
have been divided, the strife has greatly subsided, 
and the gain is plainly on the side of the modern- 
ists. They are now tolerated, though their views 
are disapproved. All the fundamentalists have 
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quieted down and abandoned their inquisitorial — 
methods. -In their assemblies they have succumbed 


to the wooing notes of peace and unity. They have 


counted truth and righteousness in matters of doc- 
trine secondary. In this they are wrong. There 
is still a difference in the churches as great as that 
between black and white. Authority stands on one 
side, freedom on the other. One means dogmatism, 
the other free inquiry. These two can never be 
reconciled. In effect, the churches have falsely 
acted as though there were no difference. So long 
as the division exists in the hearts of believers, 
there will be no real peace. 

In fairness to the Presbyterians, it must be said 
that Dr. Fosdick confounded them cleverly by his 
formal statement of his belief. He may not 
accept the five points of Calvinism as laid down, 
but his creed is so utterly orthodox, and we are 
bound to say it is so out of keeping with the whole 
emphasis of his preaching, which is modern to the 
uttermost, that even a fundamentalist assembly 
could not possibly convict him. For the benefit of 
those who know Dr. Fosdick only by his sermons, — 
his affirmation is worthy of careful study and 
analysis. It follows: 

I believe in the personal God revealed in Christ, in His 
omnipresent activity and endless resources to achieve His 
purposes for us and all men; I believe in Christ, His 
deity, His sacrificial saviourhood, His resurrected and tri- 
umphant life, His rightful Lordship, and the indispen- 
sableness of His message to mankind. In the indwelling 
spirit I believe and forgiveness of sins, the redeemed and 
victorious life, the triumph of righteousness on earth, 
and the life everlasting. This faith I find in the Scriptures, 
and the objective of my ministry is to lead men to the 
Scriptures as the standard and norm of religious expe- 


rience—the progressive self-revelation of God in the his- 
tory of a unique people, culminating in Christ. 


All liberals will be disappointed at the little real 
progress which seems to have come thus far of the 
great controversy, and yet it is impossible to meas- 
ure the influence of the thorough discussion of the 
deepest problems of the spirit. Truth is always a 
winner in a fair and open field. And some day a 
true, candid, and brave man will speak with power 
the plain truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, the same on Sunday and every day of 
the week. Then comes the liberation. But not till 
then. 


Happy is France! 


BBANCE is blessed by the passing of Poincaré. 
The world also has reason to rejoice. He and 
his ways and works belonged to a pre-war psy- 
chology. He never grew up to the new order. He 
was nationalistic and militaristic. He was not able 
to see France as one of the many united nations with 
obligations to others as well as rights of her own; 
he was blind to the present-day opinion of mankind 
that what force can do is nothing permanent. We 
have believed his time would come because he vio- 
lated these two fundamental ideas of God and man, 
—the law of human brotherhood and the peaceable 
way of co-operation. When MacDonald came to 
guide Britain, the contrast between him and the 
French leader, between the celestial and the carnal, — 
was intense. The gentleness and wisdom and sin- 
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cerity of the Britisher, in his desire to resolve the 
difficulties of Europe, and put the world in order, 
which could only be done by the right response of 
France, set Poincaré at a pitiful disadvantage. 
Not since Wilson inspired the world have we 
had a more striking illustration of the supremacy 
of spiritual means in world politics than in this 
undoing of Poincaré. It does not matter about the 
details of the recent voting which ousted him. The 
inner truth is known to the whole world. No 
nation liveth to itself. No nation can do great 
works by force of arms. For his belief contrari- 
wise Poincaré must admit Germany has not paid 
lrance, the nations have not approved France, and 
his course has been almost a dead loss. But let it 
be plainly understood that France has suffered not 
because France herself was to blame. Poincaré’s 
is the blame. His defeat is personal, administered 
by France because now she sees his unchanging 
and unchangeable folly. It is said truly of him, he 
“kept the same outlook, the same memory, the 
Same phrases.” And so the last of the pre-eminent 

_ elder statesmen goes the way of those who will 
not see. Our heart’s desire for France, which we 
think of as so many millions of human beings like 
ourselves, is that her politicians may do her real 
will, for that is good and acceptable to all people. 
Vive la France! 


Business a Profession? 


PROMINENT UNITARIAN, George F. Baker, 
gives five millions of dollars to the Graduate 
‘School of Business Administration in Harvard 
University. His munificence brings to the world’s 
attention the repeated declaration of Bishop Law- 
rence, chairman of the committee which is gather- 
ing ten millions for the School, that business is a 
profession. What is a profession? It is a calling 
in which the practitioner effectually uses a body of 
organized knowledge accepted by his colleagues. 
The physician, the lawyer, the engineer, and the 
minister are professional men because there has 
grown up in each of these callings a system of 
knowledge which they employ in their service to 
mankind. All over the world the fundamental 
laws of their professions are the same. To the sci- 
ence thus universally agreed upon they add the art 
of applying the knowledge. It is this practice of 
the theory of a profession which gives the man his 
technique. Business has now determined that it 
needs a thorough grounding in theory. What 
Harvard is doing, and in fact a score of other 
schools throughout the country, is a very signifi- 
cant thing. They are gathering together the truths 
about business, putting these truths in order, mak- 
ing them into a scientific whole, and teaching 
young men how to employ them so that the guesses 
and hazards of business may be reduced to a min1- 
mum, and every step in industrial and commer- 
cial transactions may have the approximate certi- 
tude that belongs to the older recognized pro- 
fessions. i 
It is patent that business may be a profession, 
_ because any work may be made a profession. A 


. task, so-called, like that of a waiter, may 


\ 
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rise to great dignity and reward, provided the sci- 
ence on the subject is learned and applied with 
skill. What we expect of business, now that the 
science and art—and we may add romance—of com- 
merce is required of future men in the mart, is 
another requirement observed by the professions, 
namely, a higher respect for the ethics of compen- 
sation. In business, unlike the elder professions, 
the commerce, the transaction, is in material goods 
as well as in services. Therein lies a danger. 
Material gains are kept rather too much in the 
center of business, as contradistinguished from that 
which is the center and soul of the other scientific 
callings. If it is true that to become rich in one’s 
profession is not only exceptional but rather ques- 
tionable, it may be asked if business as it advances 
will become a less gainful occupation than it is 
now. In other words, will there be a finer regard 
for the spiritual law of service, with increasing 
satisfaction in the intangible compensations which 
the teacher, the physician, and the minister treas- 
ure above all material returns! 


Of Real Preaching 


I’ PREACHING it should be said that it must 
appeal to the whole man, if it would succeed. 
The hearer is equipped with three things,—intel- 
lect, the capacity for feeling, and will. If a 
preacher is a success, he manages to reach his 
listener in three parts, and chiefly to persuade him 
to do the thing which he preaches. In our Unita- 
rian churches it is patent that we have small audi- 
ences in many places not because we are Unitarian, 
but because we have not learned the art of preach- 
ing. We do not understand human nature. The 
specimens of sermons which we hear and read are 
in many cases not sermons at all. Perhaps we 
should modify that and say they are one-third ser- 
mons. They appeal almost entirely to the intellect. 
They are the presentation of facts, the more or less 
orderly array of truths. They get into the intellect 
and stick there. Such sermons fail because the 
intellect is only the beginning of wisdom. A fact 
should be warmed with the vitality of its meaning 
so that the hearer desires it for his own, A fact 
should have force behind it. A truth is intended 
to stir our emotions, to cause us, in other words, 
to move. A truth is something to be done. And 
that is where the will comes in for its part—the 
highest part, indeed. The preacher should aim to 
move the will. 

It seems there is an ancient and foolish prejudice 
in the Unitarian Church that the preacher should 
simply lay out the facts and let the man in the pew 
do his own application of them. We are afraid of 
being dogmatic to the pews. The layman, we say, 
must supply his own emotional and volitional 
stimulus. Of course he will do nothing of the kind. 
He rightly expects that he will be told what to do 
and how to doit. The inspiration and the direction 
must both come from the man in the pulpit. That 
is his business. As for dogmatism, there is no place 
for that anywhere. But conviction and the rea- 
sonable advice which comes of conviction, all sen- 
sible people want to hear. 
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A Yankee to Put Hungary on its Feet 


Jeremiah Smith, Jr., another American commissioner for the League 


Sora, May 7, 1924. 

HE PART which America is taking, 

in spite of itself, to restore a broken 
world, was indicated récently by the wel- 
coming approval which met the expert 
report concerning the conditions under 
which Germany may be restored—and en- 
abled to pay. The prominent participa- 
tion of American citizens in the elabora- 
tion of that diagnosis of a nation formerly 
great came as a reminder of what America 
could do to supply the leadership which 
the world sorely needs. Now, through the 
League of Nations, a restricted locality 
of the region of widespread bankruptcy 
and distress is intrusted to an American 
to restore to economic and social order. 
Having shown in Austria, the one mem- 
ber of the former Dual Monarchy, what 
could be accomplished by the trusteeship 
of a nation, the League of Nations ap- 
plied the same principle of guidance to 
the affairs of Hungary, the other mem- 
ber. The results at Budapest will be 
watched in America with even greater in- 
terest than was shown in the work of Dr. 
Zimmerman as trustee for Austria. Hay- 
ing achieved success in Austria, and now 
having extended its activities to Hungary, 
the League of Nations may ultimately, or 
perhaps soon, reach out into other coun- 
tries reduced to the verge of bankruptcy 
by the war and its results. There are 
half a dozen countries, and they are not 
all among the defeated, that show the 
need of the sort of guardianship which 
the League of Nations is giving to Aus- 
tria and to Hungary, to set them on their 
feet again. 


THE APPOINTMENT of Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., as guardian for Hungary dur- 
ing its reconstruction is of especial inter- 
est to Americans by the warm response 
which the American people gave in the 
middle of the past century to the eminent 
Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, after 
the rising of ’48 against Austrian oppres- 
sion. A liberal in religion as well as in 
politics, Kossuth stirred the heart of 
America by his appeal. In Hungary Mr. 
Smith will find a warm appreciation of 
American ideals. He will find the wel- 
come which America gave to Louis Kos-» 
suth more than half a century ago a race- 
memory. 

But he will also find a difficult problem 
in Budapest, though it is not as difficult 
as the one that Dr. Zimmerman is success- 
fully solving in Vienna. To begin with, 
Hungary enjoys the advantage which 
other defeated countries enjoy over Ger- 
many. This advantage may be expressed 
in a single sentence, ““Germany’s enemies 
may compel German factories to reduce 
or discontinue production; but no man 
ean forbid the Hungarian farmer to culti- 
vate the soil, or the Hungarian soil, when 
once cultivated, to withhold its fruits.” 
Austria, after the peacemakers had com- 
pleted their work, was left a suburb, 
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which could not command enough agricul- 
tural resources to feed itself. Hungary 
was left a farm, a greatly restricted farm, 
it is true, but still mainly a farm. It 
possesses enough land to feed itself, at 
the least. But any one traveling from 
Budapest to Belgrade will not fail to ap- 
preciate the extent of the losses in land 
and people which Hungary suffered 
through the application of the peace 
treaty. The contrast between the terri- 


Keystone Photograph 
HE SERVES A DISRUPTED COUNTRY 


Our correspondent says Jeremiah Smith, 

Jr., will find the Hungarian people have 

a long and grateful memory, and will 

receive him in the spirit of Kossuth as 
he goes about his high task 


tory which Serbia acquired at the ex- 
pense of Hungary and her own pre-war 
territory suggests the difference between a 
gentleman’s estate and a hand-to-mouth 
peasant’s freehold. The loss of this ter- 
ritory is one of the disasters to Hungary 
which has brought it to its present condi- 
tion of distress. Transylvania, with its 
advanced population, is another loss which 
bears hard upon Hungary. 

The American guardian will not find in 
Hungary the imminent menace of a de- 
structive radicalism which Dr. Zimmer- 
man found in Austria. Bela Kun and his 
Soviet republic are an ugly memory in 
Budapest—a memory which is not likely 
to be revived soon by actuality. On the 
other hand, his work will not be compli- 
cated by an aggressive monarchism. Hun- 
gary is monarchical, it is true. The chief 
of the government at Budapest is Ad- 
miral Horthy, the regent. But any im- 
mediate move for the restoration of the 
monarchy has been relegated to the re- 
gion of improbability by the memory of 
the recent attempt of ex-King Karl to 


reascend the throne of St. Stephen. Hun- 
gary has a “royal” consulate in New York 
and a “royal” legation in Washington, 
but the question of the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs is, by common consent, left to 
the perhaps distant future. 

When Dr. Zimmerman arrived at Vi- 
enna, he found a condition of extrava- 
gance in public expenditure which exists 
also in Budapest. But in Budapest it is 
much less serious than it was in Vienna. 
Dr. Zimmerman has been using the prun- 
ing-hook vigorously on the public service 
of Austria. This phase of the task of 
restoration will be much easier for Smith 
than it was for Zimmerman. But the 
American High Commissioner will find 
in Hungary, both in cities and in the ag- 
vicultural districts, an appalling growth 
of unemployment. This evil has increased 
more than 200 per cent. since last year. 
This is one of the pressing problems to 
which the Boston guardian of Hungary 
will apply himself with vigor at the be- 
ginning of his work at Budapest. 


MR. SMITH’S TASK WILL BE pri- 
marily a business man’s task. ‘To this 
task he will bring a good deal of busi- 
ness training. It began back in 1890, 
when he was manager of the Harvard 
football team. In the specific phase of 
balancing budgets, he has had repeated 
experience. He took part in the organiza- 
tion of the Chinese consortium. He was 
one of the consultants on the adjustment 
of the Mexican national debt more than. 
two years ago. He goes to Budapest with 
a background of international financier- 
ing. The advance of $50,000,000 which the 
League of Nations has placed at the dis- 
posal of Hungary is a strong point in his 
favor. It will be his duty to see that the 
advance is used with the maximum wis- 
dom. 

As for Hungary, its disruption is one 
of the tragedies of the period immediately 
after the war. The people of Transyl- 
vania, after living under the tradition of 
Hungarian tolerance, have not yet suc- 
ceeded in adjusting themselves to Rou- 
manian intolerance. Even the Slavic 
people turned over to Serbia sigh for the 
progressive though somewhat nationalis- 
tic rule of the Hungarians. The passage 
from the former Hungarian provinces of 
Serbia into Serbia proper is like a passage 
from the Occident into the Orient. The 
post-bellum German populations of both 
Roumania and Serbia have ample reason 
to regret the change of sovereignty. Its 
imperialistic tendencies checked, Hun- 
gary has not been deprived of its virile 
patriotism nor of its capacity for progress. 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., has an excellent 
chance of rearing an enduring monument 
for himself, for the Magyars, despite their 
sufferings during and since the war, prom- 
ise an asset for European civilization. — 
Smith will make this asset available, 
Americans hope. 


| 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


I 
The Engineman 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


INTRODUCTION 


One half the world does not know what the other half is doing.. In this and eleven subsequent 
articles, Mr. Cotton will tell how representative workers look at their world. 


The danger of class distinction is becoming a real danger to America. 
this danger is by friendly meeting on a common ground, and by explanations. 


One way of meeting 
When two persons, 


whatever their difference, sit down in a quiet corner and have aw honest heart-to-heart talk, the 
difference will vanish in favor of understanding. 


Most workingmen are honest and industrious and intend to serve the public interest. 


With this 


conviction the writer visits them, watches them as they work, talks with them, and finds that the gulf 
between the trades and the professions is imaginary. He finds that men in all pursuits are begin- 


ning to think that we have a great common task which we can do best by co-operation. 


He finds 


that those who work with their hands as well as those who work with their brains understand it 


that way. 


HEN YOU SEP a railroad train pass 

and the engineer sitting comfortably 
in his cab, possibly the thought occurs to 
you as it has to me: “He has a comfort- 
able position. He has an eight-hour day, 
the pay is good, and he is sure of his 
money. He is also reasonably sure of 
his position. There is excitement and 
change enough to keep the job from slump- 
ing into monotonous ruts.” 
with engineers you will find them satis- 
fied, as a rule. And it is by no means un- 
usual to discover enginemen who have 
been with the same road continuously for 
a quarter of a century and longer. 

This was the opinion I cherished until 
I learned something of the inner workings 
of the position. I then changed my atti- 
tude, for I found there is something more 
to driving a locomotive than sitting com- 
fortably on the right hand side of the 
eab, shifting throttle and air-brake, and 
observing the changes of seasons in fields 
and woods. 

It was the few confidential disclosures 
of a friend of mine that convinced me,— 
a man who first stepped into a cab as a 
boy of eighteen, and has been there ever 
since—five years firing and the remainder 
driving. He is now fifty-four. I made 
the discovery, in the first place, that the 
position of engine-driver demands an un- 
usual amount of intelligence. The rule- 
book must be mastered, from the meaning 
of red, green, yellow, and violet lights to 
the inviolable law of precedence of trains 
—railroading has its distinctions as other 
activities. New, rules are constantly re- 
placing old ones and must be known from 
the day they are made. An engineer must 
pass examinations on new rulings and 
new engine devices. But in the first place, 
he is obliged on the average to serve an 
apprenticeship of fourteen years at the 
hard job of firing. He is then given two 
chances to pass the rigorous examinations. 
Tf he fails, he goes to the bottom of the 
list and must begin all over again. This 
examination includes a thorough testing 
of mechanical knowledge, because the 
engineer must understand every part of 
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If you talk’ 


his intricate engine in order to repair 
possible breaks in the briefest time. 

AS we were talking, the engineer casu- 
ally mentioned the fact that among other 
requirements was mastery of the Westing- 
house air-brake. 

“That should not be difficult,” I re- 
marked. 

He looked at me a moment, sorrow for 
my ignorance in his gray eyes. 

“On the other hand,” he replied, “that 
air-brake is by far the most complicated 
mechanism we have to handle.” In proof 
of the statement he produced two large 
chart-books filled with full-page prints 
and drawings of the brake. He then 
spent fifteen minutes explaining in detail 
the charts. The explanation was lucid 
enough, but at its conclusion I knew as 
little as I had at the beginning. ‘“Fortu- 
nately,” he said, “the air-brake is well 
made and gives little trouble.” 

“Yes, I have been railroading a long 
time,” he went on, as we settled comfort- 
ably in his little parlor. “When I began 
firing in 1888 we used wood-burners. 
Here’s a picture of one.” He showed me 
an old woodcut of a small engine with 
one driving-wheel on each side and a 
great flaring stack. “In those days the 
engines used to be named for the men 
who drove them; then, you could be sure 
of your engine. It is different now. I 
take one to the city in the morning, re- 
turn with another, and perhaps have a 
third to-morrow. You know how it is 
with an automobile; you get used to your 
own, and can handle it better than a 
strange car. Well, it’s the same with 
engines. 

“T have been interested to collect re- 
minders of the old railroading days. 
Here is the time-table [it was about the 
size of a handbill] of the first Sunday 
trains out of Boston. You see, the date 
is June 16, 1874, and they ran under the 
Eastern Railroad Company. Here is a 
time-table of the BWastern for the year 
1839.” 

This in truth was a curiosity. The 
schedule was arranged on one side of a 


card about as large over as the palm of 
the hand, and at the top had a picture of 
a primitive engine and two coaches. 
“Some advance,” he remarked, “from that 
‘steamer’ to the Mallet Switchers with 
sixteen driving-wheels and weighing 320 
tons.” 

He replaced*the curios, settled easily in 
a rocker, and replied in response to a 
question about accidents: “Yes, we do 
have them; somé one forgets, or the roll- 
ing gear or irons [tracks] are defective. 
To-night, just before we reached the end 
of the run, a man in an automobile tried 
to beat us to a erossing. It was dark, 
and I didn’t see him until he was over. 
We thundered past uncomfortably close to 
his rear wheels. Such close calls as that 
remind us that we have nerves. In these 
days of multitudes of automobiles you 
never can tell what a driver will do. 
Automobiles, and people who step thought- 
lessly onto the tracks in stations, keep 
us constantly alert. 

“We cannot think of switches and wrong 
signals. Our duty is to follow the sig- 
nal and go ahead, though we may often 
end up on an entirely different track than 
the one we had expected. One of my 
trains is due to run into the North Sta- 
tion, Boston, on track two, but the other 
day I found myself on track twenty. 
The tower-men send us along. If an ac- 
cident happens, we are not responsible. 
Once we reach the end of a run we are 
required to report the condition of the 
engine to an inspector. The rule that 
every engine must be carefully inspected 
onee in twenty-four hours is strictly en- 
forced. 

“How far can an engine run without 
having the fire drawn? Well, that de- 
pends on the engine, the man driving her, 
and the fuel. The fuel now is pretty 
poor, but I should say on an average 150 
niles. That is far enough for engine and 
driver. The driver who goes that dis- 
tance and back in a day, lays off the next 
day—he has to. As to long runs and 
short ones, that is a matter of choice. 
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I prefer the short runs, for it means less 
of a shaking up. The constant jolting of 
the cab gets all of us somewhere after a 
while. Some enginemen prefer freights. 
The wear and tear is not what it is with 
passenger trains; the pay is better, for 
the hours are longer; but the work is 
harder, and the men are on duty at 
night. You understand, freights run at 
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quickest way to do it. Never mind the 
expense. If it is necessary to break an- 
other part to repair the break we are 
supposed to do it. The passengers on the 
train must be landed at their destination 
as promptly as possible. We are even at 
liberty to commandeer an engine from a 
freight if necessary. Snow bothers us, 
of course, but fog is the engineman’s 


HE HAS MORE TO DO THAN JUST HANDLE THE THROTTLE 


This is the portrait at once of a typical American engineman and of a noted person, 
George Bemis, who was about to enter his cab when this picture was taken, for his 
last trip on the Big Four Railroad, after fifty-three years of honorable service 


night, for then the tracks are clear of 
passenger traffic. Freight-men do not 
have to worry so much about time as we 
passenger-men. We are given so many 
minutes and seconds between stations 
‘and must make the schedule if it is 
humanly possible. And sometimes we 
“have to figure down to thirty seconds. 
Of course our watches must be true to 
‘a second; they are examined every six 
months. 

“In the case of tie-ups and storms it is 
“impossible to make time; those are hard 
days for the men in the cabs. But we 
are under orders to do the best we can. 
“Suppose the engine breaks down? We 
‘must know not only what to do, but the 


worst enemy, and day fog is worse than 
night fog, for somehow you can see the 
lights at night, though it is thick.’’ 

“What you have told me is exceedingly 
interesting,” I observed, “but that com- 
plicated air-brake still puzzles me.” 

He laughed. “It has puzzled a good 
many besides you. Come down to the en- 
gine-house to-morrow morning before I 
start on the run to the city, and I will give 
you a demonstration.” 

“This is an old engine,” he greeted me, 
the following morning, as he backed the 
train into the yard and climbed down from 
the cab, “but there is considerable pep- 
per and ginger left in her.” He then pro- 


-ceeded with elaborate care to illustrate by 
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actual demonstration the charts we had 
examined the night before. As he ex- 
plained, some of the complications cleared 
up, but still, I should need several days’ 
study before subjecting myself to the 
examining committee. Then we talked 
about the puffing, steaming black monster, 
while he explained the intricacies of steam 
expansion and driving mechanism. 

“How little passengers who ride be- 
hind the engine realize what is being done 
for their comfort and safety!’ I -com- 
mented. 

“You are both right and wrong,’ he 
said. ‘Let me give you a couple of-ex- 
amples. Some years ago I was running 
between two New Hampshire points when 
a passenger boarded the train and ur- 
gently asked the conductor to get him to 
his destination if possible a little ahead 
of schedule time. The conductor and I 
were good friends. He came up to the cab 
and asked me if I could improve the run 
a little. As it turned out, we were able 
with some extra effort to do it. In fact 
we made the best run I ever made on that 
line. The passenger was. delighted, 
thanked the conductor and handed him 
two dollars.” The engineer laughed softly 
to himself. “But that is human nature. 
I am satisfied with the front end. If I 
had had the conductor’s job, I’d have been 
in State Prison long ago. 
other side. I was running into Boston one 
holiday—we usually have plenty of time, 
holidays—when I saw two men ‘racing 
through a field for the train. I stopped, 
though it was between stations, and took 
them on. When we reached the city the 
men came to the cab, thanked me, told 
me I had greatly accommodated them, and 
gave me a dollar for cigars.” 

He wiped the right driving-rod with a 
handful of waste. “I suppose it is human 
nature to like appreciation,” he remarked. 
“That cab up there is a mighty hot place 
in summer and a mighty cold place in 
winter, and wet in storms.” I could tes- 
tify to the heat of the place, for later, 
when we had climbed on board, and the 
fireman had turned on the draught and 
swung back the door to replenish the fire, 


I could not stand within five feet of the — 


blaze. Again. the engineer polished the 
driving-rod. It seemed to have a peculiar 
attraction to him. Something was on his 
mind, too,—that was evident. 

“You spoke to me last night about ac- 
cidents,” he observed, still industriously 
polishing the rod. 

It was true I had, and he had replied 
indifferently that once the engine had 
turned over with him and he and the fire- 
man had escaped through the cab win- 
dows, and again the driving-rod had 
pushed through the cab floor. 

“Well, you might liké to hear a little 
more about that driving-rod. These are 
of steel, but in those days they were of 
east iron and likely to snap. The one I 
told you about broke one terribly cold 
winter day when we were running light 
and going perhaps forty miles an hour. 
The end whirled over, struck the casting 
between cab and boiler, broke it, and tore 
a hole in the steam-pipes. In less time 


than I can tell it the cab was full of hot 


water and steam. We didn’t have that 
Westinghouse brake in those days, and 


But here is the 
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had no way to stop the train. Something 
| had to be done, so I crawled out on the 
side of the tender—I couldn’t go over the 


| top, on account of flying water—worked 


| my way back to the train and set the 


+ of the afternoon. 
_ Unitarians to leave the byways and 


the matter was. 


brake on the first car. By this time the 
train crew had come forward to see what 
They opened the car 
door, but shut it directly, unable to face 
the hot water. I began to get anxious 
about Frank, the other man in the cab, 
and made up my mind to go back for 
him. I couldn’t see a foot ahead, on ac- 
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count of clouds of steam, but I climbed up 
on the jolting tender, protected myself as 
well as I could, and stumbled ‘along over 
the blocks of coal. Pretty soon I fell over 
an object. It was Frank. He was face 
down, and partly buried in the coal. I 
joined him; and we stayed there until the 
train came to a standstill, and they pulled 
us out." By this time the steam had 
blown away, and in the freezing weather 
we were little better than frozen sheets 
of ice. It required some pushing and 
pulling before they got us straightened 
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out. But step aboard and see how we 
control the air.” 

He pushed a little shiny brass lever an 
inch to the right. “That.stops the train,” 
he observed. He pushed it an inch to the 
left: “That releases it. And that is all 
there is to the air-brake.” 

I shall not soon again commit the error 
of thinking an engineman has nothing 
much to do except pull the whistle cord and 
admire the landscape. That Westinghouse 
brake alone would make me hesitate about 
applying for the position. 


The Alliance Hears a Social Prophet 


Mrs. Pomeroy sees the day when the people will say that Unitarians are “dangerous to 
their social order,” because they “cry aloud in public places,” saying, “We believe in the 
gospel of Jesus taken to the highways to direct and control the civic and national life” 


RS. OSCAR C. GALLAGHER, presi- 

dent of The Alliance, told the Uni- 
tarian women at their twenty-fourth 
annual meeting, Wednesday of Anniver- 
sary Week, May 22, that during the last 
year “we have combatted the all-too- 
prevalent idea that The Alliance is the 
money-raising organization of the church.” 
A few minutes later, the treasurer, Miss 
Louise Brown, took the center of the plat- 
form to tell them that they had raised 
$4,000 more than in the previous year. 
And what was equally satisfactory, she 
added that expenditures had-been $4,500 
greater. “We have not been able to hold 
the emergency fund intact,’ she explained, 
“and it may be that it will all be spent, 
in which case we shall establish another 
emergency fund.” 

As usual, the morning session of the an- 
nual meeting was devoted to what for 
want of a better term must be called rou- 
tine business. It was an inspiring session, 
all the officers’ reports “said something,” 
and the addresses by the field secretary, 
Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, and Rev. Ste- 
phen G. Palmer of Dighton, Mass., were 
well received. 

But, also as usual, the real business was 
accomplished at the afternoon session. 
Then, the women came together for a 
quickening of spiritual growth so that the 
life and work of their churches might be 
revitalized. Spiritual growth must have 
been quickened by the stirring messages 
of Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy and Dr. Wil- 
liam Laurence Sullivan, The other natu- 
rally will follow. 

Dr. Sullivan praised The Alliance for 
the excellence of its annual programs, 
and stated that this year’s subject, “Our 
Spiritual Objectives,” was as profound 
and as practical as could be considered ; 
“profound, because it leads us into the 
deepest nature of religion; practical, be- 
cause it is at the root of the distress and 
embarrassment that beset religion to-day.” 
He spoke in terms of highest praise in 
his opening reference. to the address of 
Mrs. Pomeroy, which was the first 
Mrs. Pomeroy urged 
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go into the highways, and painted a pic- 
ture of the future in which Unitarians ac- 
tually did that very thing. She said: 
‘During recent years the question has 
constantly been asked: ‘Has the church 
any real message for our time? Has it 
any real spiritual objective? Or is not 
the whole thing, this organized Christian- 
ity, a failure?’ These are sweeping ques- 
tions, but this is a generation which asks 
them and which gives sweeping replies. 
And if we are sincere persons we cannot 
dismiss these questions. We may not like 
the people who often ask them, but we 
eannot deny that many who question’ in 
this way are morally earnest people. 
“There is everywhere a good deal of ap- 
prehension about the future of organized 
Christianity ; I think it can be summed 
up by saying that people inside and out- 
side of churches are being forced to face 
the fact that, while we have as great a 
number as ever of fine, devoted, noble in- 


‘dividuals who are Christians, we are not 


sure that we have a more Christian so- 
ciety than ever we had; we are not sure 
that the world is a finer, cleaner, safer 
place to live in than ever it was. 

“We are by no means sure that the 
Christian conscience is more alive than 
ever it was; we are being definitely dis- 
turbed by a question our hearts are ask- 
ing. The question, ‘full of troublesome 
suggestion,’ is this: ‘Is it sufficient for the 
time we live in, for the solution of grave 
moral and spiritual problems confronting 
us in human society to-day, to go on mul- 
tiplying individual Christians? That is 
to say: ‘Can you guarantee that you, 
being a Christian person, will know the 
Christian thing for a nation, a society, a 
group to do?” 

“One dare not say so; there is such a 
dreadful division of opinion as to what 
it is to be really Christian. My very dear 
parent thinks it is ‘to love God and to be 
content in that station of lite in which it 
has pleased Him to call you.’ An equally 
dear member of my family says to be 
Christian is to live as near to what Jesus 
taught as possible, and he interprets that 
teaching as commanding him to sell all 


that he has and give to the poor, a pro- 
ceeding which so irritates the first Chris- 
tian. that he finds it difficult to exercise 
Christian charity toward so tiresome a 
fellow. Again, a third feels that the whole 
of essential Christianity is contained in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and when he 
insisted a few years ago on ‘living up to 
it,’ the other two Christians felt that the 
State was perfectly right to imprison such 
a dangerous fanatic. A national emer- 
gency suspended the Christian charity of 
the first two for the time, They are all 
perfectly righteous persons, and they did 
but prove that people can be individual 
Christians and yet be pathetically at va- 
riance in the face of any monstrous social 
act. 

“The fact is that in these days it has 
become far more difficult for us to carry 
our Christianity into the complex life 
around us, and I do not think the most 
optimistic of us would deny that the moral 
way for society and for nations is not 
being very clearly pointed out to us by the 
official leaders of religion in our time. 
We may have as fine souls as we ever had; 
it may be there are Eliots of St. Louis, 
Theodore Parkers, Channings, who repre- 
sent the better mind and the brave spirit, 
but the social arena is more vast, more 
crowded and confused. 

“A sentence was used in Boston by a 
fellow-countryman of mine, a sentence 
which has always seemed to me one of 
the most striking in the Old Testament. 
It is this: ‘In the days of Shamgar the 
highways were unoccupied and the people 
walked through the byways.’ 

“Christianity is still doing magnificent 
work in the byways. It is the highways 
which have become so thronged, so dan- 
gerous. It is in the highways that there 
is a terrible insufficiency of Christian 
enterprise; it is along the highways that 
the evils now run which haye been called 
the great corporate immoralities for which 
every one is responsible and for which 
no one has a remedy. Up to the present, 
Christian thinking, Christian philan- 
thropy, and Christian heroism have not 
been adequate to meet the forces of de- 
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struction and degradation. All the re- 
vivals, all the liberal religious culture, 
have not been enough to prevent the high- 
ways from being thronged by cruel and 
conscienceless forces. Individual Chris- 
tians are to be found who challenge these 
wrongs and try to halt them, but the 
Christian mind and heart has been gen- 
erally in the byways. 

“Let me give you an illustration from 
Bnglish free church history. A few years 
ago a biography. was published of the 
famous preacher Charles Spurgeon. In 
my childhood I heard about the great sen- 
sation made by his death. He was a 
man of great spiritual genius; there were 
days when people were crushed to death 
in “the effort to get a seat to hear him 
preach. He was a great soul as well asa 
great preacher in the terms of his own 
belief, but reflect one moment upon this 
fact: The one great monument of a cor- 
porate kind to-day which stands to Spur- 
geon’s memory, he having built it, is an 
orphanage! In so far as he caused that 
orphanage to be built, he stretched his 
individual religion toward a social insti- 
tution, and yet, all the time he was preach- 
ing his intense personal gospel, deep and 
almost unresisted movements were tak- 
ing place in the social and international 
spheres whereby the control of the indi- 
vidual over his own life was being stolen 
from him. Giant inhuman unchristian 
forces were at work gaining ground which 
at last made in a single hour upon the 
battlefields of Flanders more orphans 
than Spurgeon’s orphanage could accom- 
modate in a century! The highways full 
of evil and in the byways an inadequate 
adjustment to public responsibility ; reli- 
gion beautiful in the byways, but in the 
highways great affairs fell into the hands 
of unmoralized unchristian forces, and 
soon there was an outburst so terrible and 
monstrous that the whole world was a 
vale of tears and every mother’s son in 
every warring country was known to be 
better than the thing which in duty he 
had to do. 

“Tg our spiritual objective to be the 
Broad Highway? If we are to take it, 
we shall as Christians have to speak with 
as much authority about the great moral 
issues affecting our time as we do about 
the minor moralities of life. It is incon- 
ceivable that churches should be content 
to wage a wordy war about how we were 
ereated, whether from angels or apes, 
and have no concern with the thought and 
opinion which will decide whether in our 
corporate life as nations we shall behave 
like men, or like apes who tear to pieces 
the sacred image of God. 

“Tt has been said that ‘when some na- 
tional or international crisis arises there 
is need for the Christian mind to say 
something enlightening, guiding, chal- 
lenging.” It cannot speak as things are 
with true authority, because it cannot 
speak with knowledge or any substantial 
unanimity. The traditional conception of 
religion encourages the domestic virtues 
but gives the average man almost no clue 
to fine action in the wider matters. He 
has no training from religion to enable 
him to say, aS soon as he sees a given 
headline in a paper, ‘This is unchristian; 
this is utterly wrong!’ : 

“Tf a statesman is found out in some 
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transgression of the domestic code of 
honor, our Christian mind is scandalized 
and shows opposition to his continuance 
in popular favor, but if that statesman ad- 
vocates and makes effective a policy which 
ruins a whole people or embitters two na- 
tions for a generation, the Christian mind 
has to wait till his sin has conceived and 
brought forth death before it can pro- 
nounce it wrong. We simply do not know 
what is the Christian way for national 
and industrial strife, but it is our busi- 
ness to discover that way. How can we 
discover it? Well, we presume Christian 
people have had what is called ‘a change 
of heart.’ I think that what so many of 
us now need is a change of head! If I 
were asked what is one of the greatest 
needs of our time, I would say, ‘The 
necessity to be intelligent.’ : 

“Unitarians have been in the past very 
intelligent, one might say ‘almost human,’ 
but we are in danger of living on our 
past. We fought our way to theological 
freedom and are in danger of still feeling 
heroic, when we are merely proud and 
self-satisfied. We think we have achieved 
peace of mind, when we have become men- 
tally indolent. But we are called to the 
highways, and it is going to be a real 
fight for some of us to rid ourselves of 
ancient prejudice, and buckle on the 
armor of new truth to our inelastic backs. 

“But it is a dream of mine that when 
our history is read by brighter eyes than 
ours, when our tale is told to lighter 
hearts than our age can show, that in the 
year of our Lord 5000, something like 
this will be said: ‘These Unitarians, with 
their quaint name, were a valiant people. 
They arose back in those dim times to 
challenge the curious doctrines of reli- 
gion. They said, “Our minds live and 
march on abreast of truth. We believe in 
a creative God who reveals himself anew 
to every new generation; we see that time 
makes ancient good uncouth; we stand for 
a new freedom of the soul; for the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man.” And at a yet later day they 
became dangerous to their social order, 
for they cried aloud in public places, say- 
ing: “What, now, does this Fatherhood of 
God imply? What the brotherhood of 
man?” And in spite of those who arose 
within and without their ranks, and said, 
“Away with them; they are disturbers of 
the peace,” still these Unitarians said: 
“We cannot close our eyes to the new 
revelation of truth. Surely if we know 
God, we must do His will, and it is Hig 
will that all His children shall share His 
joy; that there shall be no outcast, none 
driven to the slaughter, none live aim- 
lessly, nor die the death of the disin- 
herited. We believe in the gospel of 
Jesus taken to the highways to direct and 
control the civic and national traffie of 
life.” 

“‘And so it was that the Unitarians 
took their mighty share in the world peace 
born in that era and in the industzial 
reconstruction and in the vast fellowship 
which followed ... they won the High- 
ways for Christianity.’ ” 

Dr. Sullivan’s appeal was to follow 
truth and discipline conscience. He de- 
clared that Liberal Christianity had given 
to the world a deep principle of faith, 
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namely, that the reason and conscience > 
can never be shocked and scandalized by 
any true revelation, but must find their 
highest qualities confirmed .and enlarged 
by it. 

“Liberal Christianity possesses also a 
sublime spiritual principle for the nur- 
ture of character and piety,” he added, 
“that our devotion and growth toward 
God impose austere obligations as well as 
minister gratifying consolations. 

“These obligations are that we follow 
truth, and forever perfect our minds as 
the organ of truth, unmoved by terror 
and unseduced by sentimentality. Sec- 
ondly, that we discipline conscience unto 
the loyal obedience to right. 

“Therefore we say to a world tor- 
mented by modernism and by doubts: 
‘Tell the truth! Above all, tell the truth 
to the Eternal Truth. And never say 
what you do not believe.’ 

“In the next place, Liberalism declares 
the spiritual principle of liberty. In a 
world of growing intolerance, of state 
omnipotence, of the arrogance of groups 
in attempting to put out the light of free- 
dom and intelligence, we again and again 
announce the principle of ordered and 
scrupulous liberty as the condition indis- 
pensable for the growth of character. 

“Finally, we lift all these to the divine 
order. Love of truth leads us to the 
God of Truth; a straight conscience to 
the God of rectitude; devotion to free- 
dom to Him who hath made us free in 
order to make us like Himself. 

“Human life raised to the divine order 
is religion. Hence we are to crown human 
life and effort by holy aspiration, by pro- 
found adoration, by unspeakable com- 
munion with the Holiest. Pure service of 
the Infinite, with nothing allowed to come 
between, no odious threats, no subtle ree- 
reance, no clever sophistications,—this is 
the sublime and purifying ideal which we 
propose to ourselves and offer to the 
world.” 

Mrs. Gallagher ended her report with 
this striking paragraph: 

“Alliance women, our organization is 
built upon sure foundations. It has 
grown steadily in strength and activity 
through the forty-five years of its ex- 
istence. It has grown in numbers, in 
Scope of work, and in concentration upon 
essentials in this past year. Together, 
this great force of consecrated women, 
seeking ever larger growth and richer 
Service, we may reach heights yet un- 
dreamed of, even in this next awaiting 
year !” . 

The report of the secretary, Mrs. Caro- 
line S. Atherton, was a record of progress. 
Publication of the reports of the officers 
in greater detail will be made in the 
Word and Work number of THE CHrts- 
TIAN REGISTER, on June 12. 

Resolutions urging members to fulfill 
their duty as enfranchised citizens and to 
join in effective labor for peace were 
passed unanimously. 

The record of the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of The Alliance would not be com- 
plete without a statement that the after- 
noon session attracted the largest at- 
tendance of Anniversary Week, nearly 
3,000 women (and a few men) crowding 
into Tremont Temple. j 
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HERE IS SOME FHRELING and opin- 

ion manifest in the literature of the 
day against the use of the word “Christ” 
when speaking of Jesus. This doubtless 
springs from the fact that giving this 
title to the Prophet of Nazareth may seem 
to imply assent to the claim that he was 
in very truth the Jewish Messiah. Many 
Christians now think that he did not so 
fulfill Jewish expectation and prophecy to 
be rightly so regarded, and that is at least 
a debatable question. However, so long 
as we talk of Christianity and call our- 
selves Christians, it will probably seem 
natural and proper to the world in gen- 
eral to speak of him as Christ; and it 
hardly seems worth while to try to change 
that custom. It is not to be understood 
that the employment of the word here is 
intended to uphold the Messianic idea, but 
only that the word is too well established 
to be displaced in common speech. 

Religion, we have remarked, has to do 
primarily with relations existing, or 
sought for, between God and man. We 
have given some thought to the character 
of these relations as they enter into the 
foundations of Christian thought. It re- 
mains to ask why any one should be 
greatly interested to know about them. 
They may be thus and so, but what of it? 
The answer would be, one may suppose, 
that men have always wanted two things 
from a divine source, and have wanted 
them very much. They have wanted some 
assurance with regard to a life to come, 
and they have wanted help in the labors 
and strivings and sufferings of this pres- 
ent life. Something has been said con- 
cerning the grounds of faith in a future 
life ; let us turn to the other question, that 
of getting immediate help from God as the 
Father of men. 

In theory at least it ought to be true 
that a bountiful supply of such help is to 
be had for the asking. “Ask, and it shall 
be given,” the promise reads. No doubt 
it is true that we are constantly receiv- 
ing help from God though we are not 
aware of it. But we want to be made 
aware of it; not only to have an unseen 
hand guide us, but to feel, as it were, the 

grasp of that hand, and to know in any 
emergency that we shall have its aid. 
The relationship between ourselves and 
God being like that between a father and 
his child, this should be quite possible, 
and our hearts are very hungry to have 
that possibility made real. 

There are people called mystics who tell 
us that, even without mediation or inter- 
eession of any sort, they have found their 
way to that experience; that they realize 
God’s continual presence with them, and 
enjoy a frequent if not unbroken com- 
munion with His spirit. From this they 
derive the greatest blessedness they have 
ever known. We have no reason to ques- 
tion the reality of this experience, and 
We ought to consider it not only with deep 

interest, but with vast respect. The mys- 
_ tics who spoke as if they knew whereof 
they affirmed have always commanded an 
eager attention from that part of the 
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world which cared much about religion. 
Their illustration of a way by which the 
human spirit may find direct access to a 
divine spirit has always appeared, to 
large numbers of their fellow-men, to be 
a matter of the very greatest moment. 

Probably we need have no hesitation in 
saying that this path, above all others, is 
the way of life. At the same time, we 
have to acknowledge that, like the way 
spoken of in the Gospels, it is narrow and 
hard to find. To establish this close re- 
lationship with God is, as common ex- 
perience must show, a very wonderful 
achievement—so wonderful as to be prac- 
tically beyond the reach of millions of 
human beings, aS we now know them. 
They who have attained these heights of 
the spirit do not always know very clearly 
by what road they climbed, and they are 
not able to give very precise directions to 
others who wish to follow them: They 
have made a great, it may be the greatest 
of personal adventures, and it has been 
crowned with success. Yet to try, and 
to keep on trying, is about the sum of 
the advice they can give to those who 
would come after them. 

To change the figure of speech, we may 
say that, like learning to swim, it appears 
to be simple enough; but it involves a 
difficulty which is extremely hard to sur- 
mount. Here is the ocean, and here are 
swimmers who sustain themselves upon 
its surface without appearance of serious 
effort. One can see what their movements 
are, and it is easy enough to imitate them. 
Yet when a novice undertakes this imi- 
tation he is likely to find that, for a long 
time, he is as apt to go to the bottom of 
the water as to remain on top. There is 
a proper attitude of mind as well as of 
the body, of which he does not quickly 
cateh the trick. 

Here is the great ocean of being, and 
we see that certain human souls, commit- 
ting themselves to it in fearlessness and 
trust, are upborne as on angels’ wings. 
Why may not any one of us have that 
experience? But many try it and do not 
succeed. Doubtless the trouble is in them- 
selves; they have not the requisite faith. 
None the less, we have to say that the 
way of the mystic, unless more help may 
be found toward getting men into that 
way, is for the relatively few, and does 
not wholly meet the need of the great 
masses of mankind. 

It is from this point of view that we 
approach the question of the office and 
mission of Christ. Can he be in some 
sense a mediator between God and man, 
so that the soul which is feeling after 
God in the darkness, if haply it may find 
him, may be led closer to a divine pres- 
ence; may have its hand so placed in a 
Heavenly Father’s keeping as to begin to 
know the reality of divine guidance and 
protection? If he has performed that 
office in the past, and can perform it still, 
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that is unquestionably a great boon to 
the whole world of men. 

We are told by the Christian scholar 
whose words we have been using as a 
point of departure in these reflections that 
Christianity, when it set out upon its ca- 
reer of conquest, was obliged to possess 
“a Redeemer-God, into union with whom 
men could come by certain sacramental 
acts.” Part of this necessity, surely, was 
then to be found in the mental habits of 
the Roman people, whom it wished to con- 
vert to the Christian faith. That people 
was thoroughly accustomed to the idea of 
a God-man, or man-God, part human and 
part divine. 

They worshiped their emperor as being 
in some sort divine. All their gods were 
so far human that they were apt to have 
had children on earth, of their parentage, 
who were half human and half divine. 
Two powerful religions from the Fast, 
that of Mithras and that of Isis, held a 
considerable part of the field of Roman 
life when Christianity entered it, or came 
to hold it soon afterward, and they had 
heroes of the man-god type. Probably it 
is true that Christianity had to be 
equipped in somewhat the same way to 
gain much hearing in the cities of the 
Roman Empire. 

What service this particular thought- 
form can continue to render to the mod- 
ern world is a question not quite easy to 
determine. It is tenaciously held by the 
main body of the church, and there ap- 
pears small likelihood that the church 
will part with it during any future that 
we can foresee. The alleged miraculous 
birth of Christ does not indeed reasonably 
support anything more than belief in him as 
a demi-god; a difficulty which the Roman 
Church has pushed one step farther back 
by decreeing that his mother also was of 
miraculous origin. Of course there is no 
historic evidence for this, and the historic 
evidence for the virgin birth of Jesus is 
now quite seriously impugned. It is con- 
ceeded by most competent scholars that 
the Gospel of Mark was first written, and 
this contains no mention of it. Probably 
the story of it is an addition made to 
two of our Gospels at a later time. 

On the face of things, the idea of the 
deity of Jesus may appear to be about as 
alien to the life and thought of the pres- 
ent day as any outworn Roman idea 
could be. Yet one does not altogether 
know what service such a thought-form 
can be made to render, or what they who 
cherish it are able to get out of it. It 
is as well not to prophesy with too much 
assurance what will be its fate. One 
ean say, however, with a great deal of 
conviction that many of the meanings at- 
tached to this idea in the past will have 
to be given up, and other meanings will 
have to be put into it, before this founda- 
tion of early Christianity can make much 
further appeal to. the reason and con- 
science of mankind. Some of these latter 
meanings we will try to indicate. 


NEXT WEEK: “Office and Mission of 
Christ” (Continued). 
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No Part in Any War, Ministers Vote 


By small majority Union takes its stand 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Min- 

isterial Union was held at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, Monday, May 19, at 
11.30, Rey. James C. Duncan presiding. 
After Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks had offered 
prayer, the secretary, Rev. Charles R: 
Joy, outlined the work that had been car- 
ried on during the year, and reported a 
balance in the treasury of $287.25. 

The secretary read an abridged report 
of the recommendations of the directors 
with reference to the treatment of un- 
settled ministers, and informed the mem- 
bers that the entire report would be dis- 
tributed later. 

In consideration of the labor attendant 
on the office of secretary the meeting voted 
to pay the secretary a stipend of $50, the 
vote to be retroactive in the instance of 
the present secretary. 

Following the luncheon in which 101 
ministers participated, Rev. James A. 
Fairley presented a resolution which 
asked that the United States separate it- 
self entirely from participation in war. 
Vote was taken to lay this resolution on 
the table, the members feeling that the 
resolution regarding avoidance of war in- 
cluded in the ballot and passed by the 
Union had sufficiently covered the ground. 
A portion of this resolution was subse- 
quently offered at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
lost. there. 

When the business had been disposed of, 
the president introduced the speaker, Rev. 
W. G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, Ore. Mr. Eliot 
said there is nothing 4 man needs to 
check up on so much to-day as his private 
thinking. He then proceeded to check up 
our thinking upon three aspects of his 
general subject: (1) the church and the 
state, (2) the churches among themselves, 
(3) the church in itself, particularly our 
own free church in itself. 

In speaking of the church and the 
state, Mr. Eliot spoke especially of the 
bill which has just passed the Oregon 
Legislature. making it illegal for any one 
to send his children to private schools. 
The bill has been declared wunconstitu- 
tional by the two lower courts, but has not 
yet been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. The decision of the lower courts 
has been based upon petty technical ques- 
tions, but the fundamental question has 
not been passed upon. That question con- 
cerns the sovereignty of the state as 
against the sovereignty of the individual. 
There seems to be a tendency to-day 
toward state absolutism, in spite of the 
limits which the Constitution sets upon 
the sovereignty of governments. This ten- 
dency is a very dangerous one, for there 
are sovereignties within the State that 
should be protected. 

As for the churches among themselves, 
Mr. Eliot agreed with Dr. Dodson, that 
they have a great deal more to fear from 
those outside all churches than they have 
to fear from one another. Some one has 
said that the English have a genius for 
illogical mitigation. So we must allow for 
incompatible ideas within the same mind; 
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and in opposing the ideas of others, we 
must not forget that these others are 
bigger than the particular ideas to which 
we are opposed. 

* A certain doctor was unable to cure his 
patient’s disease, and finally, confessing 
his failure, he said, “But I’ve some medi- 
cine that will turn it into fits, and I’m 
death on fits.’ We must be careful that 
we do not turn everything into funda- 
mentalism, just because we are death on 
that. The fundamentalists have some- 
thing besides, with which perhaps we 
could find agreement. So the modernists 
deserve some of our sympathy. Many of 
them would come to us, if they were quite 
sure of the depths of our spiritual life. 
We have those depths, but they don’t know 
it. They have been misled by the dis- 
torted reports about us. 

In speaking of the church in the state, 
Mr. Eliot said: “We eannot safely urge 
our right of sovereignty above the state. 
Rather, our task is to deepen the spiritual 
life of our churches. It is an easy mat- 
ter to deal with simple ignorance, and 
with native ignorance, but the difficult 
thing is to deal effectively with acquired 
ignorance. We can do this only with ac- 
quired intelligence. Unfortunately, many 
of our ministers have not the historical 
background to meet these deeper demands. 
Ministers often have on their library 
shelves many books on primitive man 
and many on psychoanalysis, while they 
seem to have no intimation that anything 


has ever gone on in between. Let us 
study. Let us worship. Let us get to- 
gether on the deep things of life. We need 


to renew the pastoral relations, to stimu- 
late the devotional life. The chureh is 
not only a means, it is also an end.” 

Mr. Eliot concluded with the words of 
Saint Francis: ‘Brothers, let us serve 
the Lord, for up to now we have hardly 
made a beginning.” 

Four questions had been submitted to 
the members by postal ballot. Three were 
answered in the affirmative and one in the 
negative. 

The first question read, “Do you favor 
a Unitarian financial campaign?” Fifty- 
six votes were cast in favor, and 106 
against. 

The second question was as follows: 
“Do you favor the amendment of our 
third by-law to read as follows: ‘Resolu- 
tions, proposed by any member and en- 
dorsed by five others, may be submitted in 
writing, by mail or at any regular meet- 
ing, and shall be sent to the general mem- 
bership immediately after the March meet- 
ing for a postal vote. Ballots shall be 
returnable to the Secretary prior to the 
Annual Meeting in May, at which time 
they shall be opened, counted, and an- 
nounced.’ ” 

One hundred and sixty-two voted yes, 
and six no. 

The third question included determina- 
tion never to sanction or participate in 
war, and read as follows: “Whereas we 
see that war is the most colossal and 
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ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind 
to-day; that it is not only futile but sui- 
cidal, and that recognition of this fact 
is necessary to the continuance of civi- 
lization, that it is inherently the de- 
fiance of common sense and the denial of 
common humanity,—we, therefore, as min- 
isters of religion and public teachers of 
morality declare now in time of peace 
our deliberate determination never to 
sanction or participate in a war; we 
affirm our conviction that churches as 
such ought to refuse co-operation with 
governments in waging war; and we 
memorialize the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at its coming session in May 
to repudiate the entire war system—eco- 
nomic exploitation, imperialism, and mili- 
tarism—to the end that our fellowship 
may take an honorable, if not a leading, 
part among religious bodies in the 
abolition of war.” The resolution was 
passed by the close vote of ninety-one 
for and eighty-seven against, with thirty- 
six not voting and eleven ballots void. 

The fourth question read: “Shall the 
following letter from Unitarian ministers 
to the laymen of our Unitarian churches 
be approved? 


“To the Laymen of our Unitarian Ohurches: 


“Your letter signed by twenty-four prom- 
inent Unitarian Laymen throughout the coun- 
try calling upon us to maké an outspoken 
appeal from our pulpits for the general ob- 
servance of law has been sent to us. We are 
informed that the letter was read at a confer- 
ence session held in New Haven on September 
11, 1923, and that the assembly voted to en- 
dorse the letter. We welcome this suggestion, 
and through the good offices of the Ministerial 
Union wish to express our strong sense of ob- 
ligation to those laymen who through this 
letter are lending invaluable moral support to 
the cause of law observance. 

“You say that ‘The attitude of many of our 
educated and intelligent citizens toward the 
enforcement of the 18th Amendment fills us 
with alarm.’ Sharing this apprehension, we- 
ask what could be more effective than a strong 
appeal made by ministers and laymen jointly 
for observance of the higher law. We are 
called upon to obey the law not only because 
it is law, but also because it is right and 
necessary for the preservation of society. 

“You remind us that ‘Example is stronger 
than precept.’ Ministers are expected to give 
the precept, but both they and laymen set the 
example. We gladly join you in any effort to 
make that example consistent with the nobler 
ideals of our church and-our country. We 
hereby agree to present this subject from our 
pupits, and in turn ask that you as laymen 
co-operate by including it in the programs of 
your various chapters. Can you not secure 
speakers for public meetings, conduct debates 
and discussions among your own membership, 
and thus build up a sentiment in your localities 
which will discourage personal indulgence, par- 
lor bootlegging, pocket flasks, and lawless con- 
duct generally. 

“We have been looking for prohibition bene- 
fits chiefly among the so-called poorer classes, 
but may we not also find marked benefits in 
the development of self-control and higher 
standards of living among citizens of all — 
classes ?” LF 


One hundred and seventy-nine member 
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"were i in favor of this question, and thirty- 
! ¥, one opposed. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
"chosen as follows: President, James ©. 
_ Duncan; vice-presidents, one for each re- 
_ gion—for New England, Christopher R. 
_ Eliot, Middle States, Charles F. Potter, 
- Southern States, George H. Badger, West- 
ern States, John Malick, Rocky Mountain 
States, George Gilmour, Pacific States, 
William G. Eliot, Jr., Canada, Sydney B. 
_ Snow; secretary and treasurer, Houghton 
_ Page; directors for two years—Alfred R. 
Hussey, Paul S. Phalen, Lyman-V. Rut- 
_ ledge; committee on supply of pulpits— 
_ chairman, Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Fred- 
« eric Gill, Charles R. Joy; secretary of 
- committee on supply of pulpits, Harold L. 
Pickett. 
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Methodist Students Declare 


on War and Clean Journalism 


> Here are the votes on various positions 
regarding the prevention of war taken by 
the National Conference of Methodist Stu- 
dents in Louisville, Ky. : 

‘| On a program of poate as an 
; effective method of preventing war, thirty- 
one voted for, 197 against, and ninety- 
nine were non-committal; on widespread 
education against war to the same end, 
331 for, none against, and three non-com- 
E mittal; on support of some international 
_ organization, such as the League of Na- 
_ tions and the World Court, as a solution 
_ of the war problem, 304 for, two against, 
and fourteen non-committal; on the avowal 

_ “that war is wrong and unchristian and 
_ that I will not participate in it or sanc- 
tion it,” seventy-nine for, 106 against, and 

141 non-committal. 
___ In addition to denominational pronounce- 
_ ments, the Conference formally adopted 
resolutions advocating the abolition of 
military training in colleges and univer- 
sities, memorializing the General Confer- 
ences of the Methodist Church North and 
South that the church as such shall never 
again officially bless or sanction war. 
Other declarations looked to the entrance 
_ of the United States into the World Court 
or League of Nations or an equivalent, 
to the outlawry of war by international 
action, and to individual efforts for the 
elimination of the causes of war. An- 
_ other resolution called for a reorganiza- 
tion of the press, with persistent public 
education and the creation of a new ideal 
of service in the journalistic profession, 
in order that the public may have an 
“aecurate and intelligent presentation of 
current events.” It was also resolved to 
memorialize the General Conference to 
take steps in itself or co-operate with other 
Christian bodies in publishing a news- 
paper or chain of papers “which will 
_ present truthful news to the American 
people in a fearless, unbiased, and im- 
partial manner.” 
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7 Statistics, standards, information, and 
a list of approved text-books in the field 
Trot yacation Bible schools are contained in 
a handbook issued by the International 
My Association of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, Room 1119, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
f York City, from whom copies may 

> obtained upon application. 
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League Approves Another Campaign 


Appeal for coalition among all modernists 


HARLES H. STRONG of New York, 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League since its organization in 1919, was 
re-elected at the first meeting of the new 
Council, held during Anniversary Week. 
New honorary vice-presidents, each hav- 
ing a vote in the Council, are Frank 
Dabney of Seattle, Wash., Herbert F. 
Goodrich of Ann Arbor, Mich., and Wil- 
liam B. Ittner of St. Louis, Mo. Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida and Chief 
Judge Frank H. Hiscock of Syracuse, N.Y.., 
continue as honorary vice-presidents. All 
the other old officers were re-elected. 
New members of the Council, chosen 
by mail ballot, are Robert S. Allyn of New 
York, N.Y., Frederick P. Fish of Boston, 
Mass., Percy W. Gardner of Providence, 
R.I., Dr. John F, Oechsner of New Orleans, 
La., Richard W. Sulloway of Franklin, 
N.H., John M. Thayer of Worcester, Mass., 


‘and KE. J. Thompson of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Members whose terms expired are Gus- 
tave A. Breaux of Louisville, Ky., J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, Mass., 
Henry C. Hall of Victoria, B.C., Canada, 
Morton D. Hull of Chicago, Dl., John L. 
Mauran of St. Louis, Mo., Jesse H. Met- 
ealf of Providence, R.I., and Alexander L. 
Smith of Toledo, Ohio. 

The final meeting of the old Council 
was notable for reports on the success of 
the administration of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Laymen’s Sunday, and mission 
preaching, all of which will be continued, 
and the approval of a so-called funda- 
mentalist-modernist letter. This letter at- 
tempts to define a basis for co-ordinating 
the activities of liberals in all churches, 
and asks members of the Laymen’s League 
if Unitarians are prepared “to take their 
place, however humble,” in a liberal coali- 
tion, “and to make such sacrifices of name 
and position as may be needful for the 
common welfare.” 

The Laymen’s League spent $6,718.44 of 
its own funds last year to collect $283,- 
269.39 subscribed to the Unitarian Cam- 
paign and distributed to the other bene- 
ficiaries without cost to them. During the 
year new subscriptions of $9,539.70 were 
obtained. Total payments to date amount 
to $2,018,197.77. The Council voted “to 
approve the decision of the trustees of the 
Unitarian Campaign, Incorporated, to 
undertake, in the spring of 1925, a new 
campaign to raise funds to finance the 
eurrent expenses of the general denomina- 
tional organizations, on the basis of an 
itemized budget of their requirements ; and 
that the project be laid before the dele- 
gates to our annual convention in Septem- 
ber, next.” 

A comprehensive program for chapter 
activity was also approved for action by 
the delegates at the Niagara Falls con- 
vention. As expected, considering recent 
announcements as to future mission preach- 
ing, the Council approved a continuation 
program and authorized arrangements for 
from six to twelve preaching missions 
during the coming year. 

The report of the secretary, William L. 


Barnard, revealed a small gain in member- 
ship and a net loss of three chapters, two 
of which were through consolidation. The 
fourth annual Laymen’s Sunday was ob- 
served in 195 churches, the largest total 
thus far, and better attendance than in 
former years was recorded at the Church 
School Institute, the Ministers’ Institute, 
and the annual convention. 

Mr. Barnard recalled the story of the 
poor widow who applied to Elisha for 
advice when harried by a creditor and 
stated that its moral was applicable to 
the Laymen’s League. “She had but one 
cruse of oil,” he added, “with which to 
satisfy her debt, and Elisha told her to 
go and get other vessels, ‘not a few,’ and 
to pour her oil into them. Doing so, she 
found that so long as she poured the oil 
came. Dr. Park says that this illustrates 
a spiritual law, that whenever we draw 
upon our inner spiritual resources our 
needs are met. Taking this to heart we 
may safely face the new year serenely — 
confident that the only assets we need are 
the will to do and the courage to persist.” 


Pension Society Reports 
j $3,000 Increase in Fund 


Reports submitted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Service Pensiori So- 
ciety, held in Boston, May 19, indicated 
that both contributors and contributions 
to the fund had increased during the past 
year. Contributions totaled more than 
$10,000 for the first time. Hight more 
churches contributed than during last 
year. An increase in the fund from 
$30,000 to $33,000 has enabled the yearly 
pension to reach $500 a year for the first 
time—an amount, however, pitifully 
small, which the Society is endeavoring to 
inerease through the assistance of Unita- 
rian churches, organizations, and indi- 
viduals who are awake to the needs of 
many older, inactive ministers. 

The officers and directors of the Society 
were re-elected. Officers are Judge 
James P. Parmenter, president; Henry M. 
Williams and Dr. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, vice-presidents; Rev. Robert S. Lor- 
ing, secretary; Harold G. Arnold, treas- 
urer. 


New Bulletin of People’s Church 


The Liberal is the title under which the 
People’s Church in Chicago, Ill., Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, minister, has issued volume 
one, number one of a new twenty-page 
bulletin. The publication states that the 
attendance at the chureh services this 
winter has been the largest in the history 
of the church, 2,700 people attending the 
Easter service, with fully 2,000 turned 
away. 


Rev. John M. Wilson to Harvard 


Rey. John Mills Wilson of Lexington, 
Mass., recently accepted a call to the 
church at Harvard, Mass., and has begun 
his ministry there. 
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Meadville Men Discuss Removal 


President Southworth also reviews the year 


HE MEADVILLE ALUMNI Associa- 

tion held its annual session, Thursday 
afternoon, May 22, at Bulfinch Place 
Church. Following the business session, 
addresses were given by the president, 
Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., John H. 
Lathrop, D.D., and Dr. Charles W. Bliot. 
Rey. Fred A. Weil read a paper written 
by HE. A. Hempstead, trustee and treas- 
urer of the School. All the addresses cen- 
tered about the proposed removal of the 
School from Meadville to Chicago, the 
chair advising that there be no discus- 
sion, since the matter of removal was now 
in the hands of the courts. The subject 
has been fully reported in previous issues 
of Tue Recister. The speakers brought 
some additional light on the question. 

The first speaker, Dr. Southworth, in 
his report referred with feeling to the 
eminent services of Professor Christie, 
who will soon reach the age of sixty-five 
and pass to the retiring list, assuming the 
title of Professor Emeritus. He has 
served the School thirty-one years, and 
is held in grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance by the alumni. Dr. South- 
worth spoke of the visits of distinguished 
alumni and lecturers during the year, in- 
cluded Dr. Jacks and Dr. Drummond. He 
also referred to proposed changes in the 
curriculum, which changes, it had been 
discovered, would involve’ too serious an 
expense to be at present considered.. The 
plan also was based on the accessibility 
of a university. He mentioned as the 
most liberal gift of the year the sum of 
$10,000 given by that generous contributor, 
Morton D. Hull. The attendance in the 
eourse of the past year has been larger 
than for many years, with an average 
during the three quarters of twenty-two. 
Three students have been enrolled at Chi- 
cago. During the summer the Meadville 
House at Chicago has not been found 
large enough to accommodate the number 
who haye wished to take the summer 
courses. 

Referring to the proposed change of lo- 
cation, Dr. Southworth spoke briefly but 
explicitly. He said that a committee has 
been surveying all possible sites for the 
relocation of the School. It appears that 
the University of Chicago no longer is 
seeking affiliation with theological schools 
in general. The present policy of the 
University is absorption or complete in- 
dependence. A committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the situation conferred with the 
authorities of the University. This com- 
mittee found that the attitude of the Uni- 
versity was entirely friendly, and an ar- 
rangement may be made either for ab- 
sorption or entire independence, in which 
all the courses will be open to Meadville 
students. Meadville students will find 
that they will be given credit for courses 
taken at Meadville, and that tuition fees 
will be reduced. They will have the 
privileges of the library. This privilege 
applies to members of the faculty. 

At a recent largely attended meeting 
vote was taken, and twenty-six were found 
for removal and six against. The mi- 
nority carried the matter to the courts, 


The case must come 
settle- 


where it now rests. 
before the Supreme Court for final 
ment. 

That the alumni might hear both sides 
of the question thoroughly discussed, 
E. A. Hempstead of the trustees had been 
asked to prepare a paper presenting the 
arguments of those who were opposed 
to the change. In the absence of Mr. 
Hempstead the paper was read by Rey. 
Fred A. Weil. The arguments have al- 
ready been given wide publicity. The 
paper was an able exposition of the at- 
titude of the minority, and was based 
chiefly on the inadequacy of funds to 
make the change. 

Dr. Lathrop of the trustees presented 
the side of those favoring the re- 
moval to Chicago, using as his chief argu- 
ment the yery evident advantage of resi- 
dence for theological students in a large 
metropolis like Chicago. He said that 
the modern minister needed every possible 
means of information about life, and that 
no place offered such information as a 
great city like Chicago. 

The final speaker, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
was listened to with close attention, as 
an eminent educator, and one strongly in 
favor of removal. Dr. Eliot endorsed the 
argument of Dr. Lathrop, and concluded 
with the inspiring comment that if the 
change was best, the money would be 
found. “I have never seen a time,” he 
said, ‘‘when we may be so sure that money 
will be forthcoming for good causes. This 
is a day of liberal endowments. I feel 
no concern about the money.” 

“Tt seems to me, as a person of expe- 
rience in the field of education,’ said 
Dr. Eliot, “that unless the School be re- 
moved, it will cease to exist. Why cannot 
it exist in the future at Meadville? Be- 
cause in all denominations it is recog- 
nized that professional education must be 
given at large universities. The day of 
the village theological school is over. 
More and more the minister depends for 
his influence on being a thoroughly edu- 
eated man. The day of the ignorant min- 
ister is over in all denominations. 

“One of the reasons for this condition 
is that a large number of the professions 
now are built up of highly educated men. 
Within my lifetime I have seen the va- 
rious professions come to that condition. 
No minister should dare to enter on a 
pastorate unless he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with experimental scientific 
methods in the modern world. Unless he 
is, he cannot understand the means of 
being effective. In fact, he cannot under- 
stand those movements. 

“Then there is the enormous loss by the 
clergy in real practical influence to be 
considered. The decline in the past 
seventy years is dreadful to contemplate, 
and the reason is the inadequate educa- 
tion of the ministers. But there is an- 
other cause of the decline in the min- 
istry, especially with reference to num- 
bers. It is difficult to discover parents, 
with the exception of the Episcopal 
Church, who will consent to their sons 
going to a theological school, if they 
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can possibly prevent it. All the denomina- 
tions face this difficulty.” 
At the business session the following 


officers were elected for the ensuing year: — 


President, E. 
New Bedford, Mass.; vice-president, Rey. 
Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J.; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Rey. William Chan- 
ning Brown, Littleton, Mass. Executive 
committee: the above officers and Rey. 
Charles A. Wing, Springfield, Mass.; Rey. 
Walter 8. Swisher, Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
Rey. Rowland F. Nye, Exeter, N.H. To 
nominate trustees for the 
School: Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, Ux- 
bridge, Mass.; Rev. Charles P. Wellman, 
Deerfield, Mass.; Rey. Arthur T. Brown, 
Wollaston, Mass. 

It was yoted that the secretary send 
message of sympathy and good-will to 
Mrs. Isaac F. Porter of Wellesley, Mass. 
Mr. Porter, Class of 1868, minister of the 
church in Sherborn, Mass., since 1903 (a 
portion of this time emeritus), died in 
that place, July 13, 1923. Mr. Porter was 
an active and interested supporter of the 
Alumni Association from its founding. 

George Batchelor, D.D., Class of 1863, 
died in Cambridge, June 21, 1923. 

It was voted to constitute a committee 
of three—Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., 
Rey. Marion Murdoch, and Edward A. 
Horton, D.D.—to represent the Associa- 
tion at the memorial service to Dr. Bateh- 
elor at the First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Sunday, May 25. 


Stanton Hodgin, DD. J 


Meadyille © 


A committee was chosen to draw up a ~ 


fitting letter from the alumni to Prof. 
Francis A. Christie, D.D., upon his re- 
tirement from active teaching: Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld, Rey. J. A. C. F. Auer, 
and Rey. J. Harry Hooper. 

The following persons were voted in 
as new members of the Association: Rey. 
Rowland F. Nye, Exeter, N.H.; Rey. Ce- 
lian Ufford, Quincey, Ill.; Rev. Raymond 
F. Palmer, Chicago, Ill.; Rey. Alden 8. 
Cook, Chicopee, Mass.; Rey. Herbert 
Hitchin, Dunkirk, N.Y.; Rey. H. F. Nobbs, 
Warwick, Mass.; Frederick Lewis Weis, 
Boston, Mass. 


Rome and the East to Confer? 


The conference between Roman Catho- 
lics and Eastern Church representatives, 
concerning which preliminary announce- 
ment had been made earlier, has been 
arranged for July 31—August 3 in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. Rev. J. A. Douglas is 
quoted in the Living Church, however, as 
saying that on making inquiries he was 
informed that no Orthodox Church had 
been asked to send representatives to such 
a conference; that if asked, no such repre- 
sentatives are likely to be sent; and that 
“if any Orthodox attend such a conference. 
they will do so against the wishes of 
their ecclesiastical superiors.” 


Thirty thousand dollars has been sent 
to Jerusalem for the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate there by the American Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Sacred 
Places in the Holy Land, which works 


to interest American Christians in helping 
to perpetuate the Patriarchate and the 


Church of Palestine, reputed to be the 
oldest Church of Christendom, , 
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Can We Have an Intelligence 
Test in Morals and Religion? 


One of the questions before Sunday School Society 


FLORENCE BUCK 


ELEGATHS to the Sunday School So- 
ciety were delighted this year to find 
both forenoon and afternoon sessions 
‘scheduled to be held in the auditorium of 
the Second Church, Boston, Mass. The 
dignity and beauty of the surroundings 
added impressiveness to the devotional 
service led by Rey. Loren B. Macdonald. 
Nor did the fact that the place of meeting 
was a church prevent participation in the 
business of the Society by its members 
nor detract from its prompt and efficient 
dispatch. 
It was a pleasure to welcome again the 
former president of the Society, Dr. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, who gaye a word of 
greeting. He stressed the development of 
character, the training of worthy citizens, 
as the aim of religious education. He 
gaye a message of hope and cheer to the 
workers, and pointed out that the church 
“and chureh school are the only institutions 
set to accomplish just that task. They 
deal with potential citizens; their aim is 
to make that possibility an actuality. The 
chureh-school worker must learn how to 
use Liberal Christianity to develop the 
personality of the pupil, that he may make 
eontribution of his character to the wel- 
fare of the community and the nation. 
One of the outstanding features of the 
morning session was the report of a spe- 
cial committee appointed last year to in- 
yestigate the relation, actual and desired, 
of the church school to all the other de- 
partments of the church. The report was 
given by Mrs. Arthur Brown of Wollas- 
ton, Mass. The committee had sent out 
a questionnaire to all Unitarian schools, 
to which a large number of replies were 
made. The results were tabulated, and a 
printed sheet put into the hands of the 
delegates gave the figures for schools with 
a membership under one hundred, and 
then for larger schools. Mrs. Brown had 
interviewed a large number of educators, 
names well known in all religious denomi- 
nations, finding practical agreement 
among them in the points presented as 
| the ideal toward which church schools 
should aim. They all agreed, she said, 
that religious education is the respon- 
sibility of the whole church, not of a 
single section or department. The church 
should co-operate as a family, and edu- 
cate young and old alike in its funda- 
mental purpose, to transform the social 
order, to bring in the kingdom of God. 
aia 
Mrs. Brown presented in excellent man- 
ner what the educators favor. They all 
think a committee on religious education 
in the church essential, and point out its 
duties and the conditions under which it 
functions. With the printed summary in 
their hands, the delegates could follow 
; 1e points of the questionnaire and see 
what is considered the right relation of 


this committee, the minister, The Alliance, 
Laymen’s League, and Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union to the church school. The 
speaker recommended that the school be 
financed through a budget appropriated 
by the church; that the minister be the 
consulting expert in the chureh school and 
the superintendent the executive. The 
need of adult education in religion was 
stressed, for only so can the religious 
training of children be made permanent 
and effective. 

The report was of such value to church- 
school workers, and indeed to all who are 
considering right relations among church 
organizations, that a vote to print it for 
distribution to thé schools was passed. 
Questions and discussion followed to the 
limit of time allowed, another member of 
the committee, Mrs. Hlizabeth Marshall 
Perkins, speaking briefly about the needs 
of the small school. 

The address of the morning session was 
by Dr. Henry J. Cadbury, assistant pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpretation 
at Harvard, on ‘Making the New Testa- 
ment Real.” He stated that this book of 
our Scriptures is not real to most pupils, 
and that we want to make it real to them 
or we would not try to teach it. We want 
them to find for their own good its ele- 
ments of wholesomeness, of permanent 
moral value. There are several reasons 
why the New Testament is to many people 
an unreal book. One of these is that it 
is still so often treated as extraordinary, 
especially inspired, unique. It has been 
most injured in the house of its friends. 
In Liberal circles, too, the protest against 
the orthodox view has helped to create 
the sense of unreality, by giving too ex- 
tensive a doubt, as if nothing there re- 
corded could be believed. Two other 
causes make for the same end: in the past 
the Bible has been so badly taught and 
badly edited, and our attitude to it in- 
yolves theological ideas which we inherit 
from the past. 


+. 


Dr. Cadbury presented several sugges- 
tions concerning the teaching of the New 
Testament in a way to make the charac- 
ters and situations seem real. We should 
frequently ask about a statement, not, “Is 
it true?’ but: “Why did the author put 
it that way? What real religious expe- 
rience is expressed?’ Teachers were cau- 
tioned not to be in too great a hurry to 
apply what is studied. For the best re- 
sults come in indirect ways, and when the 
characters and situations reported become 
real and the experience real, the student 
will see its meaning and apply its truth 
to himself. The New Testament pre- 
sents a way of life, an attitude of spirit, 
revealed through human personalities by 
men and women in action. 

The address of the president, Dr. Wil- 
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liam I. Lawrance, which was scheduled 
for the morning session, was for lack of 
time postponed to the opening hour of the 
afternoon. Dr, Lawrance spoke on “Pres- 
ent-day Movements in Religious Educa- 
tion.” He pointed out three phases of 
development since the great awakening to 
the importance of religious education. In 
the first phase, the main attention was 
given to the curriculum, as the subject 
matter taught was thought to be of great- 
est importance. In the second phase, 
special attention was given to teaching 
methods. Now we have come to the time 
when the pupil himself is considered of 
first importance. 

“We cannot wisely evaluate,” said the 
speaker, “either the material to be offered 
or the best methods of presenting it, 
until we know who this ‘person is whom 
we wish to teach, what he is capable of 
understanding and utilizing, and what he 
needs now and later in his deyelopment 
into a satisfactory manhood or woman- 
hood. Hence, as might have been ex- 
pected, the emphasis in religious education 
is to-day observed to lie largely in the 
field of child study, and it is here that we 
may hope for the next forward steps to 
be taken.” 

a 


The questionnaire method, so success- 
fully applied in the work of surveying, 
evaluating, and classifying the men upon 
whom our national welfare was to depend 
in the World War, ought now to be ap- 
plied to growing boys and girls in their 
moral and religious natures. It was 
Prof. J. L. Stockton and his associates in 
Leland Stanford University who had so 
evaluated the enlisted men. Could the 
Saine methods which had discovered an 
average of physical and mental develop- 
ment through these human measurements 
for army men be applied also to children? 
Such examination has already begun. 
Here, again, it has been found that there 
is a possible average of mental ability 
at a given age, and on each of the 
school topics an average standard of 
excellence could be determined. Can 
similar tests be applied in morals and re- 
ligion, so that the teacher might know 
with some degree of accuracy what to 
stimulate and what to repress? “This 
was a question I put to Dr. Stockton,” 
said the speaker. “He frankly admitted 
that he did not know. But it must be 
evident that, if they can be so used, a way 
for doing so should be found. I am in- 
clined to think that this is the next step 
forward to be taken in the advancement 
of religious education.” 

The Iowa plan, inaugurated by Dr. 
Edwin D. Starbuck, is a step in this direc- 
tion, Dr. Lawrance pointed out. It con- 
templates a full and scientifically con- 
ducted inquiry into the moral standards, 
habits, and capacities of children and 
young people, age by age. Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne has been secured by the Re- 
ligious Education Association as an in- 
vestigator into what occurs in the minds, 
hearts, and habits of persons as a result 
of religious instruction. He brings to this 
largely unexplored field such qualities as 
give assurance that his researches will 
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advance the efficiency of the work to be 
done. 

This presentation by Dr. Lawrance led 
directly, in thought as in time, to the 
closing address of the afternoon by Prof. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Hducation 
for Massachusetts, who spoke on “Public 
Schools and Religious Hducation.” Three 
questions, he said, are much in the pub- 
lie mind: Are the public schools giving 
training in morals? Can they provide this 
without also giving religious instruction? 
Ought public schools to give religious in- 
struction? To the last question, as or- 
dinarily interpreted, Dr. Smith said that 
he must answer no. Nor is week-day re- 
ligious education on time secured from 
school hours practicable in this State, 
he declared, and added that it was prob- 
ably illegal, and, in his opinion, certainly 
unwise. To the second question, the 
speaker replied that it is not essential 
that the faith of the child’s parents be 
imparted to him in giving moral instruc- 
tion. Religion so interpreted is doctrinal, 
and the young people of this generation 
are not interested in doctrinal questions. 

As to the first question, whether the 
public schools are providing effective moral 
training, Dr. Smith believes that on the 
whole they are. Teachers are facing with 
courage and right endeavor the responsi- 
bility of passing on the truth we have 
gained from the past, and keeping the next 
generation desirous of discovering new 
truth. The public schools are providing an 
experimental outlook for their pupils, mak- 
ing them courageous in facing the truth, 
giving them the ability to weigh en- 
deavor. The public schvols help the in- 
dividual to right social contacts. The old 
educational aim was the success of the 
individual; the new, successful co-opera- 
tion with others for the good of all. In 
these ways the public schools are giving 
moral instruction, and are the most effec- 
tive agency in this direction in modern 
life. 

The co-operation of the Sunday School 
Society with the meeting of the Religious 
Arts Guild at the afternoon session 
brought an audience that filled the church. 
The educational value of the work of this 
new society is in line with that of the 
Sunday School Society, and the delegates 
appreciated the joining of the two ses- 
sions that they might attend both. The 
musical and pageant demonstrations given 
by the Guild are reported elsewhere. 

The condition of the Society, the work 
of its board and the results of the year 
in the Department of Religious Education 
were presented in the report of the re- 
tiring secretary, Rey. Anita T. Pickett, to 
whom a yote of thanks was extended, and 
in that of the treasurer. The following 
officers and members of the board of di- 
rectors were elected for the coming year: 

Rev. William I. Lawrance, Boston, 
Mass., president; Rey. Henry T. Secrist, 
Melrose, Mass., Mrs. Minnie B. W. Ste- 
vens, Erie, Pa., vice-presidents; Miss 
Frederika Wendte, Winchester, Mass., 
clerk; George R. Ferguson, Winchester, 
Mass., treasurer. Directors to serve for 
three years, 1924-27—Rey. Arthur TT. 
Brown, Wollaston, Mass.; Mrs. Roger W. 
Cutler, Charles River, Mass.; Miss 
Eleanor Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; Eliot C. 
French, Canton, Mass.; Warren S, War- 
ner, Marlboro, Mass. 
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For Peace, Justice to Japan, Prohibition 


American Unitarian Association asks constructive program to end war 


ye INDICATED editorially in Tur Rec- 
ister of last week, the American 
Unitarian Association at its annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday of Anniversary “Week voted 
for a resolution covering causes of war 
and peace rather than a sweeping attack 
on war itself. In fact, contrary to expec- 
tation, no resolution calling upon the 
church to refuse co-operation in another 
war was offered. <A resolution embody- 
ing this intent with respect to both church 
and ministers, balloted upon through the 
mails by members of the Ministerial 
Union and passed by a narrow majority 
of those voting, memorialized the Asso- 
ciation in this clause only: “to repudiate 
the entire war system—economic exploi- 
tation, imperialism, and militarism—to 
the end that our fellowship may take an 
honorable, if not a leading, part among 
religious bodies in the abolition of war.” 

It was felt by the committee on findings, 
Dr. Minot Simons, chairman, that the 
essence of this declaration, as well as 
that of another resolution, which was 
tabled, was incorporated in this resolution 
—the one adopted: 


Wuuwrras, the Unitarian Fellowship, sin- 
cerely believing in the brotherhood of man, 
labors continuously for the cause of social 
justice, and 

WHEREAS, abhorring selfishness, greed, im- 
morality, dishonesty, slavery, and injustice, 
which lead to war, we condemn all economic 
exploitation, imperialism, and militaristic dom- 
ination, and 

WuHobrRerAS, through the sacrifices of our fore- 
fathers we have achieved a system of local, 
city, and national government according to 
which personal and group disputes are settled 
in an orderly and peaceful manner,— 

Now, therefore, we urge all of our churches 
and their members to use their influence to- 
ward the development of more civilized and 
friendly international relatigns whereby all 
world problems may be solved by peaceful 
means and to the end that warfare may be 
abolished from the earth. 


The most animated discussion was pre- 
cipitated by a resolution, finally defeated 
by an almost unanimous vote, which con- 
demned and called for revision of the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty because 
of their alleged injustice to Germany. ‘It 
stated that recent disclosures had distrib- 
uted the responsibility for the World War, 
and had shown that, although Germany 
had been the first to move, other nations 
had at that time been potential aggressors. 

Dr. Charles F. Dole, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, and Rey. Henry W. Pinkham favored 
the resolution, contending that Germany 
had already been punished by her defeat 
in the war, that the rank and file of the 
German people, particularly the children, 
had not been responsible for the aggressive 
war policy of their rulers, that the de- 
cent and right-minded German people who 
had repudiated the old régime should ,be 
given a chance, and that enlisting the 
good-will of Germany by correcting the 
injustice of the Versailles document 
would, aside from any Christian consid- 
erations, be the most practicable and 
effective way of hastening true interna- 
tionalism. 

Vigorous rejoinders were presented by 


Rey. William Safford Jones, Dr. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, and Robert 8. Allyn. They 
called attention to the ravages of the 
German Army in Belgium and Northern 
France and said that many of those who 
were persistent in advocating justice to 
Germany seemed to have nothing to say 
about the justice due these countries for 
the terrific sufferings and irreparable 
losses which they underwent. They in- 
sisted that ever since the armistice Ger- 
many had sought to evade payment of 
reparations and in other ways tried to es- 
cape the consequences of the war it had 
precipitated. Dr. Rihbany called attention 
to the fact that the United States had 
never accepted the Versailles Treaty. 

Another resolution condemning the plan 
for National Mobilization Day in Septem- 
ber failed overwhelmingly of passage. 

The affront to Japan by the Johnson 
Immigration bill was deplored and pro- 
hibition as a national policy was upheld 
in the following resolutions which easily 
prevailed : 5 

Resolwed, That we deeply deplore the af- 
front put upon the Japanese people by Con- 
gress in passing the Johnson Immigration Bill. 
We heartily support President Coolidge, Secre- 
tary Hughes, and Ambassador Woods in their 
earnest efforts to ameliorate the unhappy situa- 
tion that has been created. 

Resolved, That we hold these facts to be 
clearly established: (1) that prohibition was 
the deliberate choice and is the permanent 
policy of American society; (2) that in spite 
of inadequate enforcement, prohibition has 
been a positive and widespread benefit; (3) 
that it is the duty of all loyal citizens to aid 
in making prohibition effective by private ex- 
ample and by co-operative endeavor. 


Missions and the Controversy 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, facing the danger of a million- 
dollar deficit at the end of its fiscal 
year, has sent orders to all missions to 
reduce their projected expenditures by 
twenty per cent, for the first three months 
of the next fiscal year, which began 
April 1. This cut is reported to be due 
in large measure to the refusal of Pres- 
byterian fundamentalists to support the 
work of the Board, although a statement 
by the Board last November affirmed 
its loyalty to the doctrinal standards of 
the church and declared that “boards 
of other denominations not affected by 
theological controversy are in equal and 
in some instances greater financial 
straits.” This situation recalls another 
statement, one issued by the Board of 
Managers of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society in January to refute 
charges made by Dr. John Roach Straton 
questioning the loyalty to orthodox prin- 
ciples in certain mission activities. Under 
similar pressure, the United Brethren Mis- 
sion Board reaffirmed its unwavering be- 
lief in the orthodox position and gave — 
assurance that no missionaries would be 
sent out who did not accept the orthodox 
doctrines without reservation and prom-— 
ise to preach them faithfully, : 
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With the moral and the admonition carefully interlarded 


Reported by 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


> loka ANNUAL MEETINGS, with 
their inevitable discussions and de- 
bates, actions and reactions, addresses re- 
quiring painstaking preparation on the 
part of the speaker and careful listen- 
ing on the part of the hearer, conferences, 
committee meetings, and compiling of 
resolutions, the Laymen’s Festival comes 
to cheer body and spirit. Then the weight- 
ier matters of the week are dismissed in 
favor of friendly intercourse and exchange 
of anecdote and humor. 

-The Unitarian Festival, instituted in 
1841, should be attended by every Unita- 
rian at least onee, for it is a distinctive 
experience in the history of religious con- 
ferences. It has demonstrated through a 
long period of years that Unitarians can 
discuss and enjoy the lighter matters of 
faith and works as well as the weightier. 
Hyery minister and minister’s wife in the 
Fellowship are invited to be the guests 
of the laymen of Greater Boston on that 
occasion, and a large number annually 
avail themselves of the generous invita- 
tion. This year the Festival was held at 
the Hotel Somerset, Thursday evening, 
May 22. Six hundred were present at 
the tables when the presiding officer, Al- 
bert Harrison Hall, called the assembly 
to order and asked Dr. Charles H. Park 
of the First Church, Boston, to say grace. 

A ladies’ orchestra provided an excel- 
lent program; the diners joined in the 
hymns with fervor; and the buzzing hum 
of voices in animated conversation in the 
great room never ceased until the presid- 
ing officer introduced J. Randolph Cool- 
idge, Jr., officer of the evening. Mr. Cool- 
idge said that he delighted in the pres- 
ence of the clergy. ‘Those from the out- 
side regions bring us courage and rein- 
forcement. We beg you to carry us away 
in your hearts.” : 

In introducing the (first speaker, 
James P. Munroe, he observed that it 
hardly seemed possible that the speaker 
had graduated from the Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1882. He was a professor at 
that school when he (Mr. Coolidge) was 
an undergraduate. Mr. Coolidge then read 
a long list of offices which Mr. Munroe 
had filled and honors which had been 
conferred on him. : 

Mr. Munroe referred to the introducing 
officer as “Mr. Biographer,” and suggested 
that the long biography by which he had 
been introduced might intimate to the au- 
dience that he was “jack of all trades and 
master of none.” 

Mr. Munroe spoke to his fellow-laymen 
in behalf of their ministers, interjecting 
his remarks with facetious comments, néc- 
essary to the real after-dinner speech. He 
received an enthusiastic response when he 
said, “No Unitarian congregation will get 
anywhere until it frees itself, actually as 
well as theoretically, of theocracy; until 
it appreciates that a minister is for use, 
not ornament; and until it converts it- 
self into a genuine democracy wherein 
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the minister is not the parochial hired 
man, but is the duly elected president of 
a republic of God which respects itself 
too much to show anything but loyal 
honor to its chosen head.” 

The chief essentials of an effective 
democracy and of an effective church, he 
said, were: equal rights involving equal 
responsibilities; character the main test 
of citizenship—private opinions not pub- 
lic property; loyalty to the organization, 
and the organization busy with worth- 
while work; the necessity of youth being 
soundly prepared to assume responsibility. 

He said in part: “Since these democratic 
essentials apply as truly to church as 
to political government, it follows that 
the first requirement of Unitarian democ- 
racy, namely, equal rights and equal re- 
sponsibilities, necessitates free pews, a 
genuine town-meeting government, and the 
putting of substantially every person in 
the congregation at some congenial piece 
of worth-while work. Too many Unita- 
rian churehes have still around ‘their 
necks the millstone of oligarchie control 
by pew-owners or of some other Puritan 
survival. 

“The second requirement of democracy, 
freedom of personal opinion, involves, in 
Liberal churches, doing away with all 
covenants and other declarations of faith 
as prerequisites to fellowship. Many Uni- 
tarian congregations needlessly handicap 
themselves with ancient shibboleths. 

“The third requirement, that of personal 
loyalty to the church and to its minister, 
involves, first, that the minister shall be 
the free choice of the entire congrega- 
tion; secondly, that he shall be sufficiently 
paid to secure his independence; and 
thirdly, that, as already said, he be re- 
garded neither as a shepherd nor a tem- 
poral ornament nor a hired man, but as 
first among the many equals of his con- 
gregation, all working together toward a 
common spiritual end. This means, of 
course, that very far-reaching steps should 
be taken at once to recruit and train real 
church leaders for the Unitarian ministry. 

“The fourth requirement, that of effi- 
cient organization, necessitates an impar- 
tial study of each community to see if its 
particular church is serving a useful and 
living purpose; a drastic cutting-off or 
merging of superfluous churches; a busi- 
ness budget that produces revenues ade- 
quate to the legitimate costs of the church, 
including proper pay for the minister; a 
setting to work of everybody in the con- 
gregation to make the church so worth- 
while that adequate revenues will come in 
as a matter of course; and a radical de- 
parture from the prevalent notion that a 
religious body can dispense with the usual 
business methods and rational publicity 
fundamental to all other effective enter- 
prises. 

“~The fifth requirement, that of enlist- 
ing and training youth, requires a com- 
plete reorganization of that generally an- 
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tiquated amateur institution, the Sunday- 
school, and a thorough study of the group 
psychology of the young people in each 
particular church, so that all of them may 
be brought in and established as the very 
backbone of the congregation. A church 
which cannot interest its younger element 
is foredoomed—and properly—to extine- 
tion; yet too many young people’s organi- 
zations in churches are more reflective of 
adult sentimentality than of adolescent 
psychology. 

“Most Unitarian 


churches, like most 


schools and colleges in the United States, 


have arrived only at 2 very elementary 
stage in educational efficiency—the stage 
of superimposed instruction. The minis- 
ter, like the schoolmaster and the professor, 
still rains down facts and precepts upon 
the impenetrable heads of his unaroused 
and sleepy hearers. In addition, the 
church suffers from the fact that it can- 
not even use an impending examination as 
a sort of gimlet for boring into the con- 
sciousness of those whom it is wearily 
trying to uplift by words. 

“Yet,. unless a church is doing more 
than sow miscellaneous seed, most of 
which, it knows, falls upon the stoniest of 
ground, it has no earthly or heavenly 
excuse for being. A congregation earns 
the right to live only by giving genuine 
ethical and spiritual education; and the 
sole way to educate—not simply to in- 
struct—young people or old people is to 
show them how to work for their own 
education, how to organize their minds 
and emotions for the acquiring of new 
and higher points of view, how to think 
through those successive spiritual crises 
which should be the upward stepping- 
stones of every life. They must be trained 
to dig out spiritual things for themselves 
and to look upon the minister’s sermon, 
not aS an agreeable soporific, but as a 
soul-stirring challenge to their own in- 
formed and vigorous thinking. 

“A devoted and ingenious minister can 
do much toward converting his church 
from a lifeless instructional institution 
into the liveliest kind of an educational 
workshop; but he cannot get very far 
unless his people modernize their methods 
of chureh government, organize the whole 
congregation—both old and young—into 
an effective working body, and set up their 
adequately paid minister as a ‘big brother’ 
to help all of them to work out, each for 
himself, that philosophy of ethical and 
spiritual living without which life is a 
vain, purposeless, and wearisome thing. , 

“The future of Unitarianism lies almost 
wholly, therefore, in the hands of its lay 
members. Unless they take hold of their 
churches and modernize their organiza- 
tion; unless they induce live young men 
to go into the ministry and then insist that 
the schools of religious training teach 
those students to be true spiritual edu- 
cators, not mére routine preachers; and 
unless they themselves, with the minister 
at their head, do a large part of the labor 
of the parish, Unitarian work will con- 
tinue to be ineffective; the church will 
arouse no genuine interest in real ‘red- 
blooded’ men and women; and the young 
people will continue to think the whole 
thing a rather silly bore, well enough for 
those who are too old for tennis and jazz, 
but having practically nothing of interest 
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’ and value for these emancipated young 
monarchs of their own little mutually- 
admiring world.” 

In introducing the second speaker, Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Bradford, England, 
serving as minister in Milton, Mass., for 
one year, Mr, Coolidge made reference to 
the suave English custom of substituting 
for “no” and “yes,” ‘well, hardly,” and 
“well, rather,” adding that he had not 
heard Mr. Pomeroy use those expressions, 
but that he spoke the same language we 
did. Mr. Pomeroy had confessed to him 
a great interest in the Civil War, not as a 
spectator, however, but in the literature 
of that period. The introducing officer 
then referred briefly to Mr. Pomeroy’s 
service in the English Chureh, and the 
gratification felt in America that he was 
serving one of its churches, 

Mr. Pomeroy said: “I speak for every 
brother-minister present, as well as for 
his wife, when I say that this oceasion 
has been enriched by the extraordinary 
address of Mr. Munroe. Dr. Jacks has 
said that we are oppressed by too much 
talk. The statement may seem to threaten 
my trade, but there are times when we 
feel that there is something in Dr. Jacks’s 
comment.” 

At this juncture Mr. Pomeroy produced 
a circular which he had received from a 
certain speakers’ society, and quoted from 
it. The circular advertised ready-made 
addresses for a variety of occasions, in- 
cluding those for heads of lodges, per- 
sons receiving presentation of gifts, and 
ministers of churches, each address prop- 
erly tabulated and numbered. The speak- 
er’s inimitable manner of discussing the 
circular provoked continuous merriment. 
Then he commented seriously : “What have 
we to do with speakers or speeches that 
can be bought? I hope we may have 
nothing to do with these things.” 

The speaker said that he had been long 
enough in this country to be considered 
an improved Englishman, that is, one 
who is on his way from glory to glory. 
He compared the recent sessions he had 
attended with similar meetings in Hng- 
land, to the advantage of the American 
anniversaries. He had found them, while 
necessarily presenting conflicting points 
of view, characterized by ardor, tolerance, 
and patience. Searching for the dominant 
note, he found it the spirit of genuine 
helpfulness. “It seems,” he observed, 
“that the Unitarians are just beginning to 
arrive,” illustrating the contention by an 
apt anecdote. A person in haste to catch 
a ferry-boat found on arriving at the 
slip that the boat, as he thought, was 
just about leaving. He took a flying leap 
across the intervening expanse of water, 
landed precipitately on the deck, and was 
helped to his feet by a deck hand, who re- 
marked: “What is the matter with you? 
This boat is not going out, it is coming 
in!” . 

“The day has not gone by for words,” 
he said, “words that have the quality of 
moral achievement, words that ring like 
deeds. There is a time to speak, and a 
time to be brief.”” We must not be too ex- 
plicit, the speaker remarked. If the Ser- 
mon on the Mount had been too explicit, it 
would hardly have been looked through. 
In the Anglo-Saxon meaning, there is a 
time to speak and a time to remain dumb. 
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Mr. Pomeroy gave an exquisite turn to 
his humor when he referred to a journey 
taken on a certain oceasion to a confer- 
ence with Dr. Dieffenbach, Editor of Tur 
CHRISTIAN Reraister. The day was a 
charming one in autumn, when the for- 
ests along the way were aflame with a 
variety of coloring. The journey was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, said the speaker, until 
some “utterly misguided person” inadver- 
tently mentioned fundamentalism. From 
that moment Dr. Dieffenbach became less 
and less devoted to the care against perils 
of trayel. In other words, “he stepped 
on the gas,” and fell to discussing the 
subject with vigor and gesticulation. As 
it happened, a large car was thundering 
along in the rear, the driver of which was 
no doubt a fundamentalist, possibly a 
Presbyterian from Philadelphia. He mis- 
took the gesture for a signal to come on, 
and did actually pass, arguing as he went. 

Mr. Pomeroy emphasized the fact that 
the day of the pulpit is by no means past. 
It still has a great and commanding place 
in the sentiment of men. Men are ready 
to listen to a fearless voice, and that is 
a sign of hope. The Unitarian Church 
is very fortunate in haying men of ability 
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in its pulpits. “I have not met a group 
of men,” he said, “with more serious pur- 
pose. But we must not make the mistake 
of trying to measure the minister’s work 
by the size of his audience. We need not 
count heads to find whether the minister 
is great or small. I hope we shall not 
fail to use every means to reach the com- 
mon people; but Heaven help us if we 
make the size of the congregation the test 
of a minister’s ability.” 

Obstinacies get in the way of the min- 
ister and laity. There are churches where 
some people would have their sense of 
freedom utterly shackled if the minister 
put into his prayer the Trinitarian for- 
mula. But some have put into the work 
another form of the Trinity—“as it was, 
is now, and ever shall be.” 

Why does not some modern novelist take 
the minister’s wife as a character? She 
it is who criticizes the sermon, reminds 
the minister if “a gesture meant for the 
heart drops below,” who hears the “whis- 
perings at The Alliance.” She it is who, 
if the minister remains obscure though 
useful, reminds him of the fact that con- 
gregations are often blind at greatness 
passing by. 


Into the Borders of Altruria 


Dr. Finley in Ware Lecture discusses three realms 


R. JOHN H. FINLEY, associate editor 
of the New York Times and widely 
known as a publicist, delivered the Ware 
Lecture on the evening of May 21 in Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. The 
meeting which he addressed was, by cour- 
tesy of the management of the Ware Foun- 
dation, designated as the public meeting 
of the Unitarian Social Service Council. 
When he had finished speaking, more 
than one in the crowd that outnumbered 
the seating capacity of the church must 
have remembered and caught a new un- 
derstanding of what Dr. Samuel A, Hliot 
had said in introducing the lecturer. Dr. 
Bliot eredited. Dr.. Finley first with a 
mastery of fact, and second with the 
power to give a “luminous interpreta- 
tion of fact,’ and added that, no matter 
how high Dr. Finley’s ideals were, “they 
never parted company with sound sense.” 
Throughout his lecture, Dr. Finley mar- 
shaled facts, interpreted them luminously, 
and proclaimed an idealism that kept 
company with sound, prophetic sense. 
“The Three Realms—Hgotia, Altruria, 
Publicola” was the title of Dr. Finley’s 
lecture. These were the three fields into 
which he mapped out the territory of all 
human effort. Altruria is the middle zone, 
“the fairest territory in all the landscape 
of human life,—a landscape full of mys- 
tery and miracle, yet so familiar to our 
eyes that we see it only as the common- 
place. ... This middle zone is the realm 
of unselfish effort for the general good.” 
On the left side of Altruria is Hgotia, 
“the territory of individual tenure and 
cultivation, the field of the struggle for 
self and home and family.” Once there 
was no Altruria; all was Wgotia. Dr. 
Finley did not stop to argue with those 
who maintain that Altruria is only less 


intense or more enlightened selfishness. 
Whether it is this or genuine unselfish- 
ness, ‘Dr. Finley said, “certainly the old 
hard, relentless, narrow, cruel selfishness 
has lost control of some of the territory it 
once possessed. And so Egotia stands 
fenced.” * 

On the other side of the middle realm 
lies Publicola, the land of public paid 
service, Dr. Finley continued. It is the 
common possession of those who dwell in 
Hgotia, and tenants selected from the in- 
habitants of Wegotia cultivate its fields, 
usually with industry and fidelity, but 
very often “for their own political profit 
in utter indifference to the interests of 
those whom they serve.” 

Presidents and policemen, school-teach- 
ers and street-sweepers, Supreme Court 
justices’ and letter-carriers are among 
these tenants. Many years ago, Dr. Fin- 
ley estimated that one man in every thirty 
is such a tenant, a public paid official. 
With a graphic array of detail, Dr. Finley 
then reviewed the amazing burden of sery- 
ice performed by ‘the thirtieth man,” the 
twentieth man, as he may well be now, 
since, as Dr. Finley pointed out, more 
and more is being given to the hands of 
the public official, °° > : 

Dr. Finley next gave attention to the 
growing clamor for turning over to the 
tenants of Publicola more and more of 
the acres of Hgotia and even of the middle 
field of Altruria, for the social and in- 
dustrial program by which the state would 
“transfer to itself all capital” and become 
the “‘humane, amenable universal land- 
lord.” Dr. Finley admitted that there 
might be something in the contention that 
the philanthropists of Altruria were only 
postponing by charity the day of the so- 

(Continued on page 552) : 
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Good Literature Comes High 


A new version of the desert-island library idea is to be found in 
“The Assault on Mount Everest” published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
“Mr. Mallory, one of its authors, climbed to an altitude of 21,000 feet, 
carrying in his pack copies of Robert Bridges’ “Spirit of Man” and 
Hamlet. The anthology is also a Longmans publication. 


Commenting 


on his choice, Mallory says, “The trouble with light literature is that 
it weighs heavier because more has to be provided.” 


A Religious Book on Religion 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


. PHRSONAL RLIGION AND THE Lirn or Dn- 
yorron. By W. R. Inge. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.00. 

This is the spiritual confession of one 
of the noblest minds in the Wnglish-speak- 
ing world. Like Martineau’s Howrs of 
Thought on Sacred Things, it is an in- 
tensely religious book about religion. The 
first brief essay, on “The Hill of the 
Lord,” breathes the air of Christian mys- 
ticism, a subject in the knowledge of 
which the author has perhaps no living 
riyal, unless it be the Baron von Hiigel. 
This is followed by six meditations on 
the soul’s thirst,—faith, hope, joy, self- 
consecration, and the world. The last, on 
bereavement, is infinitely tender and ex- 
quisitely beautiful. It tells of his little 
daughter, whose likeness is given, and to 
whom he dedicates a noble Latin poem in 
which he expresses some things he could 
not bring himself to say in English. The 
whole book is an expression of first-hand 
experience of the spiritual life, and many 
a reader will lay it down with a feeling 
that it would have been a misfortune to 
miss it. 


The Two Strains: 
Catholic and Protestant 


CHURCH PRINCIPLES. By F. J. 
New York: The Macmillan 


ANGLICAN 
Foakes-Jackson. 
Company. $2.25. 

Professor Foakes-Jackson has made an 
interesting contribution to the literature 
dealing with the history of the Church of 
England. It is cast in the form of a his- 
tory, though the purpose is not to: furnish 
an historical narration, but rather to set 
forth the salient characteristics of the 
Church at successive epochs of its his- 
toric life. The details of historical inci- 
dent are therefore subordinated to com- 
ment and appraisement, and the valua- 
tions given by this modernist theologian 
are peculiarly interesting for their sym- 

pathetic appreciation of the two strains, 
Catholic and Protestant, that are peculiar 
to this branch of the Church. It is enter- 
taining to have an Englishman enjoyably 
conscious of the characteristics of the 

_ English race, expounding to an American 
audience the exhibition of those character- 
istics in the life of the English Church. 

The closing reflections on the’ present 
Situation are optimistic. Noting the de- 

- cline of nonconformist hostility, Professor 
_ Jackson deems it “quite conceivable that 
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if a discreet silence were maintained as to 
how reunion might be brought about, there 
might come a merging of English Chris- 
tianity in the bosom of a Catholic, but 
comprehensive Church.” Similarly he 
has no doubt that after the present lack 
of interest in religion there will come 
a revival, though that is not to be de- 
liberately organized or engineered. “It 
is only in a serious crisis that the mental 
and moral energies of Hnglishmen are 
called into full activity.” Such a crisis he 
seems to foresee in the social revolution- 
ary tendencies of a proletariat led by 
anti-religious leaders. “Christianity has 
at the present time either to save ciy- 
ilization or to perish with it. B. A. C. 


Child-Centered 


Epucation Moves AHEAD. By Hugene Ran- 
dolph Smith. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, $2.09. 

A new type of school is gradually ap- 
pearing both in this country and in Hurope. 
It is child-centered rather than book-cen- 
tered. It offers real situations to the 
pupils, and an opportunity for self-activity. 
It is not known as a good school by the 
air of repression, of quiet, that prevails, 
but by the bodily freedom and the in- 
tense mental application of the children 
to the problem in hand. 

The author of Hducation Moves Ahead 
is himself one of the movers of educa- 
tional method. He is known by results 
secured in the schools of which he is 
headmaster,—the Park School, Baltimore, 
Md., and the Beaver Country Day School, 
Brookline, Mass. The book presents in 
an interesting way the ideals and methods 
of the newer type of school. Professor 
Smith has frequently spoken before 
parents and teachers, and the chapters 
retain something of the informal, inti- 
mate character of the spoken address. 
Parents, even more than teachers, should 
consider the newer education as this book 
presents it, especially in such chapters as 
“The School as a Health Factor” and 
“Character Formation,” because schools, 
and therefore education, can progress only 
as fast as parents will permit. Where 
schools like those described in this book 
are held, humorous papers will be coin- 
pelled to scrap their jokes about the boy 
who creeps unwillingly to school, for the 
pupils would rather be in these schools 
than anywhere else. Readers of this book 
will be saved from the opinion, and the 
expression of condemnation, of the new 
procedure in education given in one of the 
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chapter titles: “It wasn’t done that way 
when I was a child.” Yes, education is 
moving ahead to fit a new humanity to 


meet the conditions of a new day. Mr. 
Smith’s book shows some of the steps 
in advance and gives the reasons that 
justify them. F, B. 


The Delicate Wit of the Gaul 


On Lire AND Letrers. By Anatole France, 
A Translation by Bernard Miall. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $8.00, 

The fourth volume of the distinguished 
French ecritic’s gleanings from previous 
harvest fields, this is a thoroughly~ de- 
lightful book. Although its contents are 
made up, almost without exception, of 
book reviews, they are none the less 
exceedingly good reading, rich in pointed 
epigrams, mellow wisdom, and the. deli- 
eate wit which only Gaul can produce. 
Especially interesting are th® chapters on 
“Cesar Borgia,’ “Cleopatra,” and “Julian 
the Apostate.” A. B. H. 


A Dog with the War Cross 

A GENTLEMAN FROM FRANCH. By Clarence 
Hawkes. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co, 
$1.50. 

This is a rattling good dog story, its 
fault being that of most dog stories, in 
that the animal does things with an in- 
telligence which resembles too closely that 
of a human being. Pierre became the pet 
of a well-known French actress, who gave 
it to her intimate friend, a colonel in the 
French Army, as he was leaving for the 
first battle of the Marne. Pierre became a 
war hero and won the French War Cross, 
which he wore about his neck. He ecar- 
ried the last message from his master to 
his former mistress. But his adventures 
were by no means ended. With his mis- 
tress he came to America, was lost, found, 
and returned to France where once more 
he served France as a war dog. The 
reader lays the book down with the con- 
clusion that the author not only knows 
dogs, but understands the art of writing 
about them. E. H. 0. 


Our Religious Heritage 

BuILpnRS oF THE CHURCH. By Robert Leon- 
ard Tucker. The Week Day School Series. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.40. 

The author of this text for the train- 
ing of adolescents in their religious heri- 
tage rightly conceives that history, includ- 
ing religious history, is best taught 
through great personalities. After an in- 
troductory chapter which presents the 
new spirit working through Paul to trans- 
form an older civilization, each of the re- 
maining twenty-two chapters deals with 
one great person who has made a contri- 
bution to Christian history and helped 
build the Christian Church. Five chap- 
ters only are used for the period before 
the Reformation, and seventeen are taken 
for the modern movement. The second in 
this modern group is William Ellery 
Channing, “the champion of broad-mind- 
edness and tolerance,” presented in a 
spirit of fine appreciation and understand- 
ing. The great range of modern builders 
of the church—including William Booth, 
Frances EH. Willard, Robert E. Lee, 
Booker T. Washington, a poet (Gilder), 
and a President (Roosevelt)—is to be 
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commended. <A selection of people with 
such varied life interests as among those 
who have made a contribution to the life 
of the church will reveal to those who are 
just on the threshold of the self-directed 
life that through their leading interest 
and occupation they may serve and help 
build the Universal Church. 

The chapters are readable and may well 
interest the young people of early adoles- 
cent age for whom the book was designed. 
Teachers will find here a good biographi- 
cal course, or a reserve of usable reference 
material on biographies of great leaders 
in religious activities. F. B. 


A Rhode Island Justice 


Lire AS I Have Known Iv. By Walter B. 
Vincent. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $2.00. 

The author of this work is an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island. He has had a long and interest- 
ing life, the varied incidents and experi- 
ences of which he recounts in an enter- 
taining manner. Scattered through his 
reminiscences are a throng of comments 
upon present-day manners and morals. 
These, as a rule, are more readable than 
his memories. For Judge Vincent makes 
the mistake of many writers of auto- 
biography. He sets down, for the most 
part, the bare record of events, leaving out 
the very details which the reader most 
wants to know. The humdrum minutiz of 
the life of other days are what make 
such books valuable. And in the present 
instance these are lacking. The writer’s 
comments upon life are often witty. His 


spirit throughout is commendably opti- 
mistic. A. R. H. 
Doubles 
Routes. By BHlizabeth Alexander. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Gwynne Sheldon, of a small city, Mid- 
land, was bored with life. She accord- 
ingly left her adoring husband and luxu- 
rious home to go on the New York stage— 
a desire concealed from family and 
friends. Her cherished desire was ac- 
complished through an exchange of rdles 
arranged with Eva Grahame, a_ hard- 
working but second-rate actress, in ap- 
pearance and voice the “double” of Mrs. 
Sheldon. This story, original, diverting, 
which one feels impelled to follow to the 
end without pause, is built of the expe- 
rience which these two persons encoun- 
tered in playing their réles. H. F. B. 


Azure Flame v. Black Mantle 


THE BLUE SworDSMAN. By Gertrude Crown- 
ficld. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Ever have brave princes performing 
doughty deeds to win fair princesses 
found favor with youthful readers, but 
Gertrude Crownfield has given to the chil- 
dren something more than an interesting 
story in her book The Blue Swordsman. 
In her telling, the hero, Prince Azure 
Flame, and his lovely Princess Glow catch 
the radiance of their own wondrous Land 
of Fire which lies beyond the wide 
Hearthstone. All the evil forces of Black 
Mantle, Chief of the Soot Fairies, and his 
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wife, Black Shadow, conspire against the 
fulfillment of the ancient prophecy which 
requires Prince Azure Flame to bring to 
his princess the mystic jewel, resplendent 
for her alone. In the end, he conquers 
them all and the tale has the time-honored 
happy outcome. The author succeeds in 
combining exquisite imagery with expres- 
sion at once so simple and poetical that 
it finds instant favor with the child- 
audience for which it is intended. 5, M. 


The red-winged blackbirds should have 


known that 


: the beaver is always a 
vegetarian. 


(One of the illustrations in 
More Wild Folk) 


Enthralling Stories 

More Witp Foik. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Of the many present-day writers of 
animal life stories, Samuel Seoville, Jr., 
stands in the first rank. More Wild Folk 
is a companion volume of an earlier work, 
Wild Folk. Here we have more of the 
author’s delightful stories, written with 
the sure hand of a master of his subject. 
To read these tales is a delight, for here 
is no attempt to humanize the wood folk, 
no “nature fakering,’ but reliable, au- 
thoritative natural history woven into nar- 
ratives that charm and enthrall. Mr. Sco- 
ville never would make such ridiculous 


mistakes as a certain would-be nature 


writer in one of the popular magazines, 
that “the new-born fawn wobbled after 
its mother, scuffling through the fallen 
leaves of autumn,” or that “the Indian 
pipe is the death plant from which the 
wild folk flee in terror,’ or that “there 
is no twilight in the North.” Yet his 
books reflect an active imagination, tem- 
pered by fact. He depicts the life of the 
wild creatures so realistically that the 
fact is far more fascinating than any 
fiction would be. Whether in this book 
he writes of “Puck” the red squirrel, or 
of the gigantic polar bear and her cub, 
or of the duck hawk, the ”’Sky Pirate,” 
or of the wonderful communal life of the 
beaver, or of “Moonshine” the domestic 
tabby, semi-wild and fierce in defense of 
her young, there is the same painstaking 
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care. He is the prince among story- 
tellers. In a remarkable chapter on “Bird- 
beast,” there is a moving description of 
the life and perils of the duck-billed 
platypus of Australia. Other chapters tell 
of “Flittermouse” the bat; “Death-in-the- 
Dark” the great horned owl; “The Sea 
King,” or sperm whale; “Nanook” the 
polar bear, and her adventures on a drift- 
ing iceberg; “The Abyss,” or life among 
the strange phosphorescent denizens of 
the deep; “The Reef,” a tale of a sponge-_ 
diver and the dangers he encountered 
from sharks and devil-fishes; and other 
equally enthralling stories. M. B. T. 


For Inexperienced Youngsters 

THe MINISTER’S EvpryDAy Lirg. By Lloyd 
C. Douglas. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.75. 3 

This is a journalist type of book “in- 
tended for the inexperienced youngsters 
in our profession.” Part of it has al- 
ready appeared in the Christian Century. 
It reserves the right to ramble, and uses 
it; but contains many practical sugges- 
tions written in popular and sometimes 
slangy English quite as easy to read aS a 
Saturday Evening Post article. It never 
goes very deep into the minister’s work, 
but stays comfortably on the surface deal- 
ing chiefly with matters of business ad- 
ministration and of policy. As to the lat- 
ter, it follows what some suspect to be a 
characteristic liberal orthodox course 
when it advises that the unpopular word 
“evolution” be not used in sermons, It 
says that “racial development” or “natu- 
ral progression” is more judicious. But as 
to matters of administration it gives good 
advice to the young clergyman,—to burn 
most of his sermons when he moves; to be 
more careful of the quality than of the 
quantity of books in his library; to in- 
sist that any church calling him pay him 
as much as they paid his predecessor, 
since the more they pay, the more they 
respect him; to demand prompt and regu- 
lar payment of salary; to see that par- 
sonage and church are kept in repair, 
and that in general all things are man- 
aged with shrewd common sense. All of 
which is good as far as it goes; and the 
book may be read with advantage by both 
old and young clergymen. R 8. b 


Clear Pointedness 


By Mrs. William Lowell 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. 


MASTER LIGHTS. 
Putnam. 
$1.50. 

This series of twenty brief but thought- 
fully written essays is delightful reading 
fer the spare moment. The author de 
scribes them as “the offspring of the at- 
tempts to meet the problems that came 
to me as they came, some from the facts 
of life and some from the inner self.” 
A few of the subjects treated are friend- 
ship, love, youth, one growing old, death, 
home, real people, courage, and the Amer- 
ican citizen. With clearness and brevity 
the author reveals her practical wisdom 
and deep thoughtfulness concerning these 
problems of our daily experiences. The 


clear pointedness of the little essays is_ 
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compensation for their brevity. 
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Fuchsia Ladies 
ROSH BROOKS 


‘Margaret Holland stood at the window 

eS Mother’s sunshiny sewing-room, her 

nose pressed against the cool window- 

ay her gray eyes filled with tears. “I 

I knew something to do,” she said as 

Saourdfully as if her eyes looked out on 

the grayest of cheerless days, i instead of 

on the sunniest day in the world. 
 *Doesn’t Arabella need an airing?” sug- 
gested Mother, looking at the smiling doll 

_ perched precariously on the window-seat. 

- *Ayabella’s clothes are all torn. I wish 
I had some new ones for her. I’d like to 
play with her, then.” 

“Perhaps Arabella wouldn’t mind wear- 

ing her old clothes if you tucked her in 

her carriage under her robe.” 

_. “No,” said Margaret, disconsolately. “TI 
don’t want to wheel her in her carriage. 
One wheel squeaks.” 

_ Mother suppressed a smile and gravely 
offered the machine oil-can. “Squeaks 

-aren’t insurmountable. One drop of oil 

will stop your squeak, I’m sure.” 

No,’ said Margaret. “I don’t like a 
green doll-carriage, anyway. If I had a 
_ white one, like Esther’s, I'd wheel Ara- 

bella all day.” 

§ Mother dropped the conversation and 
_ began to stitch busily on the machine, 
humming as she worked. Was she sing- 

ing made-up words to the tune—some- 

thing about “the right side of bed,’ and 

_ “the wrong side of bed”? The machine 
_ whirred up and down the long seams so 

unceasingly, Margaret couldn’t be sure. 


“Mother,” began Margaret again, when 


once more the machine was silent, “what 

ean I do?’ Before Mother could possibly 

answer, she went on, with ‘no trace of 
interest in her voice, “There’s that new 

_ girl who lives next door.” 

. “Her name is Ruth,” said Mother. “I 
: heard her mother calling her yesterday. 
She looks like a happy little girl to me,” 
And Mother came to the window to look 
out at the little new neighbor. 

“What is she doing?” asked Margaret, 
listlessly, as Ruth skipped down the gar- 
den path and began to nip off fuchsia 
blossoms. “She’s just picking off flowers 
_ without any stems. I don’t think it’s nice 
to pick off flowers just to throw away.” 

“Perhaps she isn’t going to throw them 
away,” said Mother. “Go out in our 
‘ _ garden and you can see her through the 
_ fence,” and Mother gaye a relieved sigh 
as Margaret went downstairs, for well 
she knew that two little girls, if left 
to themselves, would soon be playing to- 
gether. 

_Margaret»wandered shyly down one of 
her own garden paths, pretending to smell 
i. he aan Ruth, on her side of the 
fen , her back to Margaret, went busily 
on Saiciur off fuchsia blossoms. Step 
by slow step Margaret reached the fence. 
_ Ruth turned quickly, her hands heaped 
with gay fuchsias. “I didn’t hear you 
at all! My mother lets me pick them 
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if I don’t take too many. I’m picking 
twenty-four—then they can march two 
by two and be quite a long procession. 
And I’m getting as many different colors 
as I can, ‘cause I like ladies in my parties 
to wear their gayest dresses, don’t you?” 

Margaret looked as uncomprehending 
as she felt. “Is there going to be a real 
party at your house?’ she asked. “Is 
every lady going to have a fuchsia to 
match her dress?” 

Ruth laughed gayly. “Didn’t you ever 
play fuchsia ladies?’ she asked in aston- 
ishment, “and have parties and proces- 
sions and weddings with them? Can’t 


Grow! 


“What doest thou,’ I asked a budding 
flower, 
“To sweeten life?” 
bower, 
“I’m growing !”’ 
“And what doest thou,” I asked a child 
who quaffed 
The cup of joy, “to help the world?” 
He laughed, 
“T’m growing !”" 


It nodded from its 


A laden apple tree, old, gnarled, and sere, 
Bent down and rustled softly in my ear: 
“Keep growing!’ 

An aged man, with child upon his knee, 
Hechoed again the wisdom of the tree: 

“Keep growing !”’ 


“What shall I do,’ I asked an angel 
bright, 
“When age draws nigh?’’ 
he from his height: 
“Keep growing !’’ 
“Reach out to pastures new, where the 
soul feeds ; 
Reach out and up—God knows the spirit’s 
needs— 
‘Keep growing!” 
—Susanna D. Bishop. 


Then smiled 


Sentence Sermon 


Step by step, since time began, 
I see the steady gain of man. 
—John G. Whittier. 


you climb the fence? It isn’t high. TU 
show you how to make them stand up 
and how to put in their arms. Have 
you a pin? We need a pin to fix their 
arms. I forgot one.” 

‘Tl get one,” and a minute later a 
happy, eager little Margaret raced up- 
stairs to the sewing-room, “I want two 
pins!’ she demanded breathlessly. ‘And 
Ruth’s the nicest little girl! And we’re 
going to play fuchsia ladies!” 

“Do fuchsia ladies have to ride in 
white carriages, or are they contented 
with green?’ asked Mother, pleasantly, 
but Margaret was gone. 

“Let’s take them to the walk in front 
of the house,’ said Ruth. “You take half, 
We'll put in their arms and make them 
walk and dance.” 

Sitting in the warm sunshine with her 
gay fuchsias spread before her, Ruth 
explained, “Just pull out the long sta- 
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mens, and then they’ll stand up straight, 


right on their fluffy petticoats. You have 
to pretend they have feet.” 
“Course,” agreed Margaret. “But you 


said they had arms.” 

“Give me a pin and J’ll show you.” 
And Ruth stuck a pin through the little 
green seed-pod and carefully inserted in 
the hole a little green stem which she 
selected from a near-by bush. “There, 
now she can stand up, and there are her 
arms! Fuchsia ladies haven’t any faces, 
but it’s easy enough to pretend faces.” 

“Course,” agreed Margaret again, and 
was at once absorbed in pulling out sta- 
mens and in sticking tiny stems through 
pinholes. 

“Aren’t they sweet?’ said Ruth, when 
the twenty-four gay little flower dolls 
with their dainty petticoats and petaled 
overskirts, and pretended faces, stood. be- 


fore her. “Aren’t they the sweetest you 
ever saw? Now let’s march them to the 
party.” 


Two by two, the fuchsia ladies formed 
in line, rose-color marching with cream- 
eolor, purple marching with white. “Now 
they've 'rrived at the party,” announced 
Ruth. “If you just bend their arms a 
little, they can dance together,” and soon 
the wall was dotted with wee dancing 
partners. 

“You never played fuchsia ladies be- 
fore?” said Ruth, incredulously, in answer 
to a happy question from Margaret. 
“Why, I’ve played fuchsia ladies ever 
since I was small.” Ruth was eight. 

“Don’t you think they’re tired, maybe, 
and want something to eat? Let’s get 
cups and saucers for them and give 
them rose-leaf tea and geranium cake.” 
And Ruth led the way over the lawn 
to the back yard where stood an old oak 
tree. 

“Are your dishes out here?’ asked 
Margaret, in surprise. “My doll dishes 
are all broken. If I had some cunning 
doll dishes, I’d play with them all day.” 

“Mine got broken, too,” admitted Ruth, 
“but now I have a kind that don’t get 
broken, and you just throw them away 
when you're through playing, and get 
more next time,” and under the old oak 
she began to pick up acorns and drop 
them into her pocket. Presently, as Mar- 
garet didn’t help, Ruth stopped and asked 
in amazement, “Didn’t you ever play tea- 
party ‘cept with real dishes?’ and back 
they went to the waiting fuchsia ladies. 

“A girl needs a knife as much as a 
boy,” said Ruth, taking one out of her 
pocket. “Isn’t that a cunning saucer?” 
as she pried a smooth acorn out of its 
little rough sheath. “You make some, if 
you want to, while I get the tea and 
cake ready.” And Ruth stooped under 
the nearest rosebush for fallen petals. 

“Ready?” she asked, coming back with 
petals and a few leaves of fragrant rose- 
geranium. “Rose tea is d’licious,’ she 
went on gravely, lining each brown acorn 
cup with a rosy petal, “and rose-geranium 
cake,—well, fuchsia ladies are very fond 
of it,’ and a wee green sprig was laid 
daintily on each rough little acorn saucer. 

“Margaret!” called Mother from the 
open window of the sewing-room. “Time 
for luncheon !” 

“Tancheon !”’ 


said Margaret, blankly, 
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to Ruth. “Why, luncheon’s not till twelve, 
and it was only nine when I came out!” 

“Some days don’t last long,” said Ruth. 
“We aren't half through. Can you come 
out again after luncheon?” 

A rosy, happy-eyed, talkative little girl 
sat opposite Mother at the luncheon table. 
“Course their arms stick out pretty 
straight,” she chattered. “And they 
haven’t any hair, like Arabella, and you 
have to pretend their faces. Their 
dresses are the cunningest, and they look 
like real little ladies, and you could really 
drink out of acorn cups,—just a drop of 
something, you could.” 

“And it doesn’t matter if their dresses 
get torn?” 

“Why, no, Mother,’ answered Margaret. 
“Tf one gets torn or broken, all you have 
to do is go and pick another!” 

“And brown cups and saucers are just 
as pretty as though they were pink?” 

“Why, Mother, there aren’t any pink 
acorns !” 

“T° was just thinking,’ said Mother, 
pleasantly, “that this isn’t the first day 
that fuchsias have bloomed. And there’s 
more than one oak tree in the world.” 

“Ruth showed me how to play with 
them,” Margaret defended herself. ‘She 
made it up.” 

“But Margaret has two eyes as good 
as Ruth’s. When you get tired of fuchsia 
ladies and their tea-parties and the other 
games Ruth has invented, it might bring 
you happiness to remember there are end- 
less other things—everywhere—just wait- 
ing patiently to be seen.” 

“There are?” 

“There are.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Little Princess Zepherene 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Princess Zepherene was a little breeze 
from the Southland where all lies warm 
and bright under the golden, glowing sun. 
Wherever she stepped upon the earth, 
flowers sprang in her footsteps, and she 
lived among them and faithfully tended 
them. All summer long her garden 
bloomed in pink and red and blue and 
yellow and pearly white. 

But one morning the poor little Princess 
found her garden all cold and dead,—not 
a flower left to comfort her. 

“Who has done this?’ she cried. “My 
flowers are all dead and my pretty garden 
is spoiled, and I am cold and miserable.” 

“Oh, that was Boreas,” the trees told 
her. “He is the grandchild of Autumn. 
Behind the two come Jack Frost and the 
Snow and Ice Kings of Winter. Your 
garden will never bloom again,” and the 
trees rubbed their branches together and 
moaned, “Never again; never again !” 

Poor little Princess Zepherene walked 
sadly in the paths of the desolate garden. 
“T have nothing to live for,’ she sighed, 
but as the daylight faded she heard a 
sweet voice murmur her name, and raising 
her eyes to the sky she saw Hesper, the 
Star of Hope, shining in the west. 

“You must seek out the King of the 
Winds,” he told her, “and persuade him 
to banish his wild son, Boreas, from your 
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June 
REBECCA HELMAN 


June is a lady sweet and fair, 

With roses in her sunny hair; 

With sandals on her tripping feet; 

A girdle woven of flowers sweet— 
My lady, lady June. 


The breezes stir her garlanded hair 

And waft the fragrance everywhere; 

Where’er she walks the songbirds sing, 

The grasses grow, the flowers spring— 
-My lady, lady June. 


Her soft gown trails the garden walk. 

She bends above each flower stalk; 

Her warm hands touch each flower face; 

They bend and nod—each in its place— 
Oh, lady, lady June! 


And welcome wherever she may go. 

Beautiful she is, you surely know, 

By far too short is her pleasant stay, 

Before we’re aware, she’s slipped away— 
Our lady, lady June. 


garden, for his father is the only being 
in all the world whom Boreas fears.” 

That very night the Princess Zepherene 
started on her search for the King of the 
Winds. She had not traveled far when 
she was overtaken by an icy blast- that 
chilled her through and through, while a 
rough voice cried, “Whoo! Whoo-o-o! 
Whoo-o-o!” right in her little ear. 

“Oh!” cried the Princess, shivering and 
drawing back. ‘Who are you?” 

“T am Boreas, the North Wind,” cried 
the voice, “the eldest son of Eolus, King 
of the Winds.” 

“Ah, then it is you that has driven the 
sun away and sent the cold and rain and 
snow which have destroyed my beautiful 
garden,” said the Princess. 

“Yes, it is I. Come with me and I will 
give you a more wonderful garden where 
the flowers are of ice and snow and frost 
and are far more beautiful than those 
puny ones that withered under my breath,” 
said Boreas, whirling great eddies of 
snow around the little Princess. 

Zepherene saw that rude Boreas really 
meant to carry her away, so she quickly 
changed herself into a snowflake and rode 
merrily along on the breast of the gale 
Boreas was making, laughing to see him 
vainly searching for her. 

At last she clung to the trunk of a 
tree and let him pass, then changing into 
her own shape again she hurried to the 
Southland whence she came. 

Many days she journeyed until at last 
she reached a land where once more the 
flowers bloomed and the birds sang, and 
raising her eyes she saw a handsome youth 
coming across the fields, her old play- 
fellow, Auster, the South Wind. 

“OQ Auster,” she cried, running to him. 
“Let me tell you what your cruel brother 
Boreas has done!” a‘ 

“Poor little Princess Zepherene,” said 
Auster, gently, “that brother of mine is 
a rude, cross, blustering old fellow, and 
must be taught a lesson. Rest here for 
a few days, then follow in my footsteps,” 
and he hurried away toward the North. 

Slowly and sadly the little Princess fol- 
lowed him, and found before her the rivers 
running water, with green grass on their 
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banks and wild flowers blooming near 
them. On and on she went until she stood 
on the top of a high hill and looking down 
saw she was once more in the land of 
snow and ice. But even as she looked, 
she saw Auster crossing the plain, and 
as he passed, the ice and snow melted, 
and the green grass began to show. 

All at once she saw Boreas coming to 
meet him. “What are you doing in my 
land?” he whistled angrily as he saw his 
brother, 

“Tt is not your land,’ replied Auster. 
“Your land is the far North where ice 
and snow never melt and where there is 
no green grass, neither flowers ‘nor the 
songs of birds. Go back and reign there 
supreme, my brother.” 

Boreas shook his head angrily. “I will 
not!” he shrieked. And so fiercely did 
he whistle and blow, that poor little 
Zepherene shut her eyes tight, for she 
feared he would tear poor Auster to pieces. 

When at last she dared to open them 
she saw that, although he was still blow- 
ing and shrieking wildly, Boreas had re- 
treated toward the North. Auster steadily 
followed him, and in his footsteps the 
green grass and the wild flowers sprang 
to life. 

Then Princess Zepherene clapped her 
hands, for she knew that Auster was the 
stronger, and once more she tended her 
garden so carefully that by the time 
Auster returned from his pursuit of 
Boreas, it was in bud and bloom. 

“Dear little Princess,” said Auster, “I 
have driven my rude brother back to his 
home in the Frozen Northland, but I 
cannot keep him there. When once more 
your flowers are cold and dead, come and 
find me, and I will drive him away again.” 

Little Princess Zepherene dwelt happy 
and contented in her garden all through 
the spring and summer, and when once 
more she woke to find her garden cold and 
dead she hurried south for Auster’s help. 

Every year when the chill winds blow 
and the gardens planted by the Princess 
Zepherene are cold and dead, remember 
they lie buried beneath the ice and snow 
until once more Austef with his warm 
breath comes to blow his blustering brother 
Boreas back to his Northland home. And 
come he surely will—the little Princess 
Zepherene has learned that he never fails 
her, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes Says 


“When we plant a tree, we are doing 
what we can to make our planet a more 
wholesome.and happier dwelling-place for 
those who come after us, if not for our- 
selves. As you drop the seed, as you . 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly 
knows what your right hand is doing. 
But Nature knows, and in due time the 
Power that sees and works in secret will 
reward you openly. You have been 
warned against hiding your talent in a 
napkin; but if your talent takes the 
form of a maple-key or an acorn, and 
your napkin is a shred of the apron that 
covers ‘the lap of the earth,’ you may 
hide it there, unblamed; and when you 
render in your account you will find that 
your deposit has been drawing compound 
interest all the time.” 
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For revision of Versailles 


q 7] HE ANNUAL BUSINESS meeting of 

4 the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 

[ Justice was held Monday, May 19, at 3.30 
P.M. at the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 

Mass. ‘The president, Rev. Henry G. 

a Ives, in calling the meeting to order, con- 
gratulated the members on the more fa- 
yorable conditions under which they were 
coming together. The war passions have 
-eooled, and the way is now open for co- 

_ operation in constructive methods for 

progress. He emphasized the careful 

‘Study of the problems of the day, rather 
than the adoption of what would appear 

_ fo be final attitudes about them. It is 
comparatively easy to take what appears 

| to be a definite stand upon the problem, 

_ whereas comprehension of the facts in- 

‘ yolved, and consultation with others about 
them, is more: difficult and at the same 

_ time more likely to lead to helpful con- 

 élusions. 

_ ‘The temperance and peace questions il- 

_ tustrate this fact. The mere assertion, “I 

am a prohibitionist,” does not settle the 

| temperance question; nor “I am a paci- 

_ fist” dispose the danger of war. William 

Lloyd Garrison was a pacifist, but few 
men of his time helped more to produce 
the Civil War through his insistence of 
righteousness as a solution of the matter. 

The business of the meeting was opened 
by prayer from Rey. Mr. Vossemer, Uni- 
yersalist minister at Medford, Mass. The 
secretary, Rey. George L. Thompson, re- 
ported a demand for the reprint of the so- 
cial teachings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
which Rey. F. K. Gifford had edited some 
years ago, but which are now out of print. 

) The report of the treasurer, Rev. 
Louis A. Walker, showed a balance of 
$102 in the treasury. 

Rey. HE. Talmadge Root, general secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, spoke warmly in favor of the 
work of the Fellowship. Such organiza- 
tions are needed, and he invited those pres- 
ent to a retreat to be held June 17 on 
the Babson estate, when Frank A. Van- 
derlip and Frederick Lynch will discuss 
some of the inside history of the recent 
Washington disclosures. He predicted that 
the Christian Church is on the eve of a 

great spiritual revival. They are speaking 
out as never before on the great questions 
of the day. Moreover, they speak as 
though they expected to be listened to. 

The address of the afternoon was given 

_ by Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer of Attleboro, 
Mass., director of the General Convention 
Department of Social Welfare for Univer- 
Salist Churches. He related the work of 

_ his denomination, and invited co-operation 

_ between the two bodies in the matter of 

_ distributing the pamphlets prepared by 

- each on social questions. If the churches 

really stand for peace, they must first 

_ live at peace with each other. > 

_ Dr. Charles F. Dole, chairman of the 

committee on resolutions, presented the 

- following, 
adopted : 

_ “We call public attention to the great and 

serious injustice which is being wrought to the 

I ople of Germany through the cruel and false 


unanimously 


which were 
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Treaty and other reforms 


terms of the Versailles Treaty. We recognize 
now that the Great War was the work of no 
single guilty nation, but that it came about 
from the want of the spirit of fairness and 
humanity among all the nations. We raise the 
earnest question whether we have any right 
to expect permanent peace till the Versailles 
Treaty and the Reparations and the inter- 
allied debts are revised and corrected in the 
interest of social justice.” 

“Resolved, That we invite the Monday Club 
to hold one or more public meetings jointly 
with the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice, to consider social studies.” 

“For the honor of our people and the peace 
of the worid we deeply regret the attitude of 
our Congress towards the great Oriental na- 
tions in their action upon the exclusion Dill. 
We urge our President to veto this bill.” 


The committee on nominations acted 
upon the express wish of the president 
and secretary to be relieved of their 
duties, and brought in the following bal- 
lot, which was elected: Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, Boston, president; Rey. Walter 8. 
Swisher, Wellesley Hills, secretary; Rev. 
Louis A. Walker, Brockton, treasurer. 
Vice-presidents: Rev. Henry G. Ives, Am- 


herst; Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica 
Plain; Rey. George Gilmour, Denver; 


Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, Wollaston; Rey. 
Charles H. Lyttle, Brooklyn; Rey. Ar- 
thur L. Weatherly, Iowa City; Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Cleveland. : 


Work of Children’s Mission 
Commended by Miss Cannon 


Because she felt an obligation to the 

Children’s Mission to Children, Miss Ida M. 
Cannon, nationally recognized as the pio- 
neer and engineering expert in medical 
social service, interrupted her vacation in 
New Hampshire to be present at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary reception of the 
organization on Tuesday, May 20, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and to testify to the valuable 
work the Mission has been doing for sick 
children since 1914 in co-operation with 
the Massachusetts General “Hospital, of 
whose Social Service Department she is 
the director. 
“ Miss Cannon gave the Mission credit for 
the pioneer work in the after-hospital care 
of children, and explained why in 1914 
the Hospital decided to call upon the Mis- 
sion for aid. Specialization in the various 
fields of medicine is necessarily accom- 
panied by a concentration of the physician 
upon his specialty and by an exclusion 
of everything not immediately relevant to 
the bone or the lung which he is treat- 
ing, although he realizes that character 
and surroundings are vital elements in the 
cure of illnesses requiring long and persis- 
tent treatment, such as tuberculosis and 
heart and bone diseases. The business of 
the Social Service Department, therefore, 
is to see that the doctor’s plan of treat- 
ment is carried out, and to do everything, 
except what the medical specialist alone 
is equipped to do, that will contribute to 
the cure of the patient. 

In doing this business, the Department 
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MISS IDA M. CANNON 


soon learned that individual home care 
is the best possible thing for the sick as 
well as for the healthy child, and that 
he must be in the hospital no longer than 
was necessary from a strictly medical 
standpoint. Economic reasons favored 
this principle, too, since the cost of hos- 
pital care is at least $25 a week and 
there is always a child who needs hospital 
care to take the bed of the one discharged. 
But many homes were unequipped for 
the special care necessary for a lasting 
eure of the child. The deficiencies were 
multitudinous. From among them Miss 
Cannon cited the cases of the slow, un- 
intelligent mother who cannot be educated 
in time to do for her child the things 
which he must have done immediately, 
the overburdened mother who could do 
these things only at the cost of neglecting 
the other children, and the home which is 
too far distant to permit the continued 
out-patient care which the hospital must 
give. Intelligent foster-mother care must 
be obtained for such children, and the 
Social Service Department, realizing its 
inexperience, appealed to the Mission as 
an organization of experts in home-finding 
and child-placing and supervision. 

Miss Cannon told the stories of several 
children to show how well the Mission 
had met the challenge. In one critical 
case, the physician refused to risk an 
operation until assured that the boy would 
be given expert after-care, but now there 
is a straight, healthy little citizen where 
otherwise there must have been a helpless 
cripple. Most of all, Miss.Cannon stressed 
the necessity of looking after the sort of 
characters these little patients were build- 
ing, and praised the solicitude of the Mis- 
sion on this point. She instanced the 
Syrian lad who became so enamored of 
the fine American home in which he was 
placed that he grew ashamed to have 
his widowed mother come to see him with 
her shawl over her head in Old Country 
style, and who decided he never wanted 
to return to his own home. It required 
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much work and ingenuity to bring home 
to the lad that his better opportunities 
gave him also an added responsibility 
toward his less fortunate people. But it 
was done, and he went home willingly a 
little sooner than was advisable from a 
purely physical viewpoint, because the 
Hospital and the Mission agreed that the 
character problem was the greater of the 
two. 

' Miss Cannon urged her audience to 
carry home to their communities as vividly 
as possible the story of the work of the 
Mission, so that they may continue to 
support it the more eagerly because of an 
understanding and sympathy with its 
purpose. 

' George R. Blinn, president of the Mission, 
brought out that this work with sick chil- 
dren is but one branch of the Mission’s 
activities, and that the other branches 
‘were as worthy and as well-handled as 
this. 2 


Laymen Tell the Ministers; 
Ministers Tell the Laymen 


’ One of the meetings not scheduled on 
the printed program of Anniversary Week 
proved most stimulating and profitable. 
It was a luncheon, arranged by the Min- 
isterial Union and the Laymen’s League, 
held at Unity House, May 21, and at- 
tended by 200 ministers and laymen. 
They came together for a frank and in- 
formal discussion of “Parish Administra- 
tion: The Rights and Responsibilities of 
the Minister.” William LL. Barnard, 
executive vice-president of the League, 
presided and first introduced four speak- 
ers who opened the discussion,—two min- 
isters and two laymen. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dorchester, 
Mass., pointed to five major functions 
which the church should perform in the 
process of turning the “crude iron” of 
society into “steel”: public worship, reli- 
gious education, pastoral calling, social 
service,—going about doing good,—and so- 
cial life. ‘If we see the relation of the 
minister to each one of these five differ- 
ent services which the church renders,” 
Mr. Rutledge said, “we shall discover his 
rights and his responsibilities.” 

“The rights of the ministers in their 
parishes are coextensive, and.commensu- 
rate with their responsibilities,’ said 
John B. Nash, layman of the Community 
Church in New York City. ‘Rights can- 
not be enforced; they can only be attained 
by the tactful exercise of one’s responsi- 
bilities. . . . The chief responsibility of 
the minister in the administration of his 
parish is the exercise of constant and in- 
finite and never-ending tact.” Mr. Nash 
felt that preaching was the least impor- 
tant duty of the minister. In the dis- 
cussion later he ‘declared that a minister 
should not spend the bulk of his time “pre- 
paring sermons to preach, but in prepar- 
ing action for his parish to take.” 

Rey. George Lawrence Parker of New- 
ton Center, Mass., took issue with Mr. 
Nash about the sermon, and then pro- 
ceeded to list ‘certain rights ... that are 
commensurate with the outlay of our 
tremendous task.” These are: first, a sup- 
porting atmosphere in the church and in 
the parish; second, the control of public 
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worship; and third, an allowance for 
office expenses. 

M. R. Wolfard of Cambridge, Mass., 
suggested that the problem be considered 
with reference, not so much to “rights and 
responsibilities” as to “opportunities and 
duties,” to co-operation. “If there is any 
man in all the world who should be free, 
it is the minister,” he declared. 

Mr. Barnard then called upon Dr. 
Samuel A. Hliot. Dr. Eliot said this to 
the laymen: “The church belongs to the 
laity; it is not our church. And, gentle- 
men of -the laity, assume that responsi- 
bility and recognize your duties. You 
are the church; ministers come and go— 
the parish remains.” Deploring a ten- 
dency to underrate the minister’s knowl- 
edge of practical affairs, he pointed out 
that the minister had been trained in par- 
ish administration, and that in most cases 
his judgment and experience in this field 
could be trusted, as it should be trusted 
in the conduct of worship. 

The ensuing discussion reinforced many 
of the points in these first talks. There 
was an interesting exchange of experi- 
ences as to the attendance of the minister 
at the meetings of the board of trustees. 
A New England minister stated that he 
had served in his parish thirty years be- 
fore he had been admitted to the meetings 
of the trustees. In contrast was the min- 
ister of a Middle-Western church, Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton at Cleveland, Ohio, who 
attended these meetings as a matter of 
course. He was surprised that so ele 
mental a right was a matter of uncer- 
tainty in any parish, and took occasion 
to say also that “a church was in the 
Middle Ages that maintained the pew- 
rental system.” 

Rotation in office of the trustees and 
the employment of an expert accountant 
to keep the parish books were other fea- 
tures of the Cleveland administration 
pointed out by Mr. Lupton. He spoke at 
the suggestion of some one who pointed 
to this church as having the most modern 
and eflicient business management of any 
church in the fellowship. As to the min- 
ister’s presence at the trustees’ meetings, 
Rey. William Safford Jones of Ports- 
mouth, N.H., went one better by report- 
ing his attendance at meetings of the Lay- 
men’s League chapter, and Mr. Nash 
declared that the minister “should attend 
every meeting of everything.” 

The lack of publicity for Unitarian 
churches in many communities was com- 
mented upon by Rey. James C. Duncan. 
Often, he said, he could not find the Uni- 
tarian church listed in the town church 
directory or at the hotel desk list. Rev. 
Robert P. Doremus, pleading for parishes 
to do economie justice by their minister, 
pointed out that the “minister was nothing 
apart from his parish.” 


One Pre-Anniversary Service 


All Souls Unitarian Church in New 
York City held a pre-Anniversary Week 
service May 18, at which the speakers 
were Dr. Frank 8. ©. Wicks, Dr. Frank 
Carleton Doan, and Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. The world is ready for a new 
religion, Dr. Doan declared, a religion 
that must be honest—not saying one thing 
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and meaning another; brave—not afraid 
to try new experiments in democracy and 
world peace; and free—defending every 
man in his right to think his own thoughts 
and speak his own mind, 


Dr. Cornish on Commission 
to Transylvanian Churches 


Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, is one of 
the members of a special commission of 
American and English religious leaders 
who, this summer, are to investigate re - 
ports of oppression and misgovernment of 
the non-Greek churches in Transylvania 
on the part of the Roumanian Government 
and to negotiate with that government in 
their behalf. Members of the commission 
are appointed by the American Committee 
on the Rights of Religious Minorities, 
which has invited representatives of the 
denominations reported to be suffering at 
the hands of Roumanian officials in Tran- 
sylvania,—Unitarian, Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran, Presbyterian, and Reformed. 

With Dr. Cornish,. who _ represents 
American Unitarians, others who have al- 
ready accepted places on the commission 
are Dr. James A. Morehead of New York 
City, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council; Dr. Charles &. 
Schaeffer of Philadelphia, Pa., general 
secretary of the Board of Home Missions 
of the Reformed Church in the United 
States; Dr. Sylvester Beach of the faculty 
of Princeton University; and Dr. A. 8. 
Hurn of Leicester, England, representing 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Cornish was a member of a 
commission sent by American and English 
Unitarian churches in 1922 to investigate 
the condition of their sister churehes in 
Transylvania. 

The commission will meet in Paris early 
in June, and will proceed to Bucharest, 
where they will confer with the Rou- 
manian Government. While in Transyl- 
vania, Dr. Cornish will also select a leader 


to take charge of the work among newly ~ 


organized Hungarian congregations in 
Ohio. : 

Although by the Trianon treaty, Rou- 
mania guaranteed to safeguard the rights 
of minorities, it is reported that officials 
of this country have continued and even 
created conditions of the utmost hardship 
and intolerable injustice for the minority, 
non-Greek churches in Transylvania, the 
province which, after the World War, was 
taken from Hungary and given to Rou- 
mania by this treaty. Protestant and 
Catholic churches in America and Great 
Britain, alarmed at the threatened extinc- 
tion of their sister churches in Transyl- 
vania, are financing this journey of their 
representatives in the hope of influencing 
the Roumanian Government to abide by 
both the spirit and the letter of the 
Trianon treaty. 

Byvidence already at hand leads the 
commission to feel that much oppression 
is visited upon these religious groups by 
local officials in violation of orders from 
the central government, and that a large 
measure of relief would be achieved by a 
more efficient and determined enforcement — 
and supervision from Bucharest. 


* 
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Debates Prove One Thing 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


Minister of West Side Unitarian Church, 


New York City 


; West Side Church gains in attendance, membership, income, and loyalty 
§ 


O MANY Unitarians have been kind 
enough to inquire as to the effect upon 
the West Side Unitarian Church of the 
recent debates, that I have been asked by 
the Editor of TH RecistEeR to give a re- 
port of the recent growth of the church. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
_ inerease which I shall report is not en- 
’ tirely due to the debates, for the West 
' Side Chureh has been steadily growing, 
especially since it began to cccupy its 
new building two years ago. In the Lay- 
men’s League’s country-wide contest end- 
ing a year ago for the largest increase in 
number of men attending the morning 
service, our church was fortunate enough 
to win first place, and the records kept in- 
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dicate a steady growth in all departments 
: and phases of the church work through- 
out the last several years. 
The debates, however, have accelerated 
4 the rate of growth in attendance, income, 
_ membership, and interest. 
The debates were held December 20, 
1923, January 28, March 22, and April 28, 
1924. During the month of December the 
‘ayerage attendance at the morning serv- 
ice at the West Side Church was 198; for 
- January, 257; for February, 309; for 
- March, 335; for April, 368. 

It was noticeable during this eriod that 
on the Sunday after each debate there 
was always a marked increase in the at- 
_tendance at the morning service. The fol- 
lowing Sunday there was a drop, but a 
reat proportion of the gain was held, as 
e@ average for the month shows. 

An eyen greater effect was noticeable in 
e eyening attendance. During Decem- 
ar, January, and February the Sunday 


evening subjects related to modern books 
and plays. Beginning March 2, as a di- 
rect outgrowth of the debates, we formed 
the Modernist Bible Class, and the at- 
tendance at the evening service imme- 
diately increased. 

For the three months, December, Janu- 
ary, and February, before the formation 
of the Bible Class, the average attendance 
at the evening service ran 121, 148, 239. 
The average for March was 381. During 
April the attendance at the Bible Class 
dropped, due partly to bad weather condi- 
tions and partly to the settling down to a 
working group. Out of this evening Bible 
Class a number have come to the morning 
service on succeeding Sundays. 

The income of the church has greatly in- 
creased since the debates began, as the fol- 
lowing figures of the plate collection show. 
This includes only what is commonly 
called “loose collection.” The envelopes 
and pledges are not included. 

- During January the plate collection was 
$287.96, February, $392.38, March, $621.73, 
April, $1,021.78, making the total for the 
four months, $2,327.85. For the corre- 
sponding four months of 1923 the total was 
$808.46, showing a gain in the loose col- 
leetions alone, of $1,519.39. There has 
also been an increase in the envelope 
offerings and in the pledges, although not 
in the same proportion. 

As for the increase in constituency, need- 
less to say, the mailing-list has rapidly 
grown. In the actual signed members, 
there has been a steady growth. New 
members who have joined since January 1 
this year number 53. One of the interest- 
ing features in the added members has 
been their cosmopolitan character. They 
have included wealthy, middle-class, and 
poor, as well as people of many nationali- 
ties and from many denominations. On 
May 19, for instance, the thirteen new 
members added to the roll represented the 
following eight nationalities: English, 
French, German, Swedish, Greek, He- 
brew, Russian, and Japanese. 

That some of the new members are due 
directly to the debates is shown by the 
following instance: One man, one of the 
youngest members of the New York Stock 
Bxchange, heard one of the debates and ap- 
peared the following Sunday at morning 
service. In the evening his wife attended 
as well. The following Sunday he entered 
one of his children in the church school. 
The Sunday after that his second child 
joined the church school, and he and his 
wife signed application cards for church 
membership. 

Perhaps the greatest gain has been in 
loyalty and interest. The experience of 
attending the debates and sitting near 
fanatical fundamentalists has awakened 
our own members to the need of uphold- 


-ing and establishing liberal religion in 


New York City. A common interest has 
welded together the older and newer mem- 
bers of the church into a compact enthu- 
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siastic group anxious to work for Uni- 
tarianism. 

That desire to work for the firm es- 
tablishment of our church in the city and 
to provide for its expansion has recently 
found expression in a spontaneous forward 
movement. The trustees unanimously 


-recommended to the congregation, and the 


congregation at once and unanimously au- 
thorized this project: a campaign for 
$100,000, to be expended for the following 
purposes,—an organ, more pews, a radio 
broadcasting outfit, printing of the min- 
ister’s sermons, and the providing of a 
reserve fund to meet the semi-annual in- 
terest and amortization on the mortgage. 
This reserve fund is intended also to make 
money available for future expansion in 
any ways the trustees see fit. The rais- 
ing of such a fund will stabilize the 
finances and assure the future of the West 
Side Church and its ever widening infiu- 
ence in the community. 

The campaign has just begun and is to 
continue until June 15. Contributions in- 
dicating generous appreciation of the work 
of the church are already coming in from 
members and from those outside the or- 
ganization. 

Some people have told us that the de- 
bates have not proved anything. This 
may be true theologically, but the debates 
have proved one thing at least, namely, 
that when liberal thinkers are roused by 
opposition to their precious free faith, 
they become liberal givers as well. 


Antioch College, whose program and 
ideals hold particular interest for liberals, 
points out in a financial statement that, 
with large gifts for plant, additional con- 
tributions totaling $150,000 a year will 
meet current net cost and imperative in- 
crease of equipment, so that.its plans can 
reach fruition within ten years. Until 
Antioch can reach approximate self-sup- 
port through tuitions and its industrial 
and professional undertakings, about half 
the operating budget and all funds for 
improvement must come from its friends. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ™* seston 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 


Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
Tee 
SST eH SHIT STITT SHU e rT elie 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


E following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


ITS TITLED SLL 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON ’ 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 


Opposite 


King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 


gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Into the Borders of Altruria 


(Continued from page 544) 


cialization of all wealth, but he maintained 
that they were making clear the prac- 
ticability of bettering physical conditions, 
demonstrating that things may be differ- 
ent. Altruria, too, is a field of experi- 
ment. Indeed, most of our public institu- 
tions and many of the functions of our 
national, state, and municipal govern- 
ments, he pointed out, were first planted 
in the field of volunteer effort and nour- 
ished by personal philanthropy or by the 
beneficence of the church. 

In this growing tendency to officialize 
private endeavor—to hire some one else 
to sweep the sidewalks in front of our 
houses and to care for our poor, in this 
expansion of Publicola out of the ter- 
ritory of Altruria and Egotia,—a meta- 
morphosis bound to come in the economy 
of things,—Dr. Finley sees a regrettable 
feature, a peril to our institutions. The 
peril is that “voluntary private service 
ceases, or is liable to cease, when public 
paid service begins.” “In certain fields.” 
he explained, “where exactness, prompt- 
ness, certitude, are the only requirements, 
where administration is the end, there 
may be no peril; but in others where judg- 
ment and charity and patience and kindli- 
ness and imagination and personality are 
essential to the best service, we must 
view with some apprehension the munici- 
palizing, the governmentalizing of what 
were once only private, voluntary, altruis- 
tie efforts.” 

To meet and overcome this peril, Dr. 
Finley advocated that each individnal, 
whether landowner in Hgotia or tenant 
in Publicola, spend more time and labor 
in the field of Altruria, “where we have 
free scope for the application of those 
principles which the founder of this lec- 
tureship had in the desire of his heart 
and the purpose of his mind. 

“What I speak for, then, is this: That 
every man shall have, with his little strip 
of land in Egotia, an interest and effort 
radiating from his home into the borders 
of Altruria, as the farms of certain old 
Huropean villages ran in segments out 
into the marshes,—shall have not only an 
outlook into the field of Altruria, but shall 
plow and plant there his tithe; apply there 
to the problems of the day the principles 
of Christianity, that study and practice 
which will make Egotia homes happier, its 
business cleaner, its aspirations nobler, its 
faith stronger, and make the field of pub- 
lic service one in which the Christian prin- 
ciples (that gave life to and nourished in- 
stitutions which have been carried over 
into this field) will be potent to drive the 
money-changers out of public places that 
should be kept as sacred as the ancient 
temple, and to compel public officers to 
serve the high causes of humanity rather 
than their own selfish ends. 

“JT was during the war in that little 
land which was the beginning of the 
cause of Altruria, where the great Al- 
truist gave his life that others might have 
life more abounding. It did not seem to 
me that Altruria of which I have dreamed, 
covered as it was with camps and moving 
armies. But before I left it, I found that 
it was indeed a Holy Land. But the Holy 


Land is not that little land alone. It 
has extended itself across continents, 
through the service of crusaders braver 
and nobler than those who went as sol- 
diers to that land in the Middle Age. It 
is the great realm of Altruria of which I 
have spoken to-night, in which attempt is 
made to apply those principles to the 
problems of the twentieth century that 
Christ taught as he went about among the 
villagers of Galilee.” 


Speakers Recall Progress, 
Vision Future of Proctor 


Alumni, trustees, students, faculty, and 
friends, each had their spokesman at the 
annual Proctor Academy banquet in- Unity 
House, Boston, Mass., on Friday of An- 
niversary Week. Paul R: Ladd of 
Framingham, Mass., presided as toast- 
master. Eighty-five students, alumni, and 
members of the teaching and administra- 
tive body attended. 

Rey. Harl ©. Davis of Concord, N.H., 
spoke of his interest in being elected to 
the board of trustees of the Academy at 
this time when the new program of 
courses, as outlined by Headmaster Hu- 
gene R. Smith of Beaver County Day 
School and approved by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was being introduced. Educa- 
tion, he said, must prepare boys and girls 
for, first, the earning of a living, second, 
their adjustments in society, and third, 
the proper assessment of values in life,— 
in other words, for what are broadly in- 
dustry, politics, and religion. 

After Mr. Davis’s address, Mrs. Hazel C. 
Gove, a graduate of the Academy, gave a 
reading, “A Pleasant Day at the Beach.” 
Then Frank J. Sherman, Class of ’91, 
speaking for the alumni, recalled the 
service rendered by Proctor Academy in 
providing educational opportunities in the 
older days, related how trustees had di- 
rectly aided certain boys and girls to 
obtain their schooling, and emphasized 
the support which the alumni owed the 
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faculty. Lloyd Herrick and Miss Harriet — 
Auty, both of the Class of ’24, voiced the 
students’ appreciation of the advantages 
offered by Proctor. 

Prof. Gordon L. Fox, instructor in his- 
tory and athletic director, touched on the 
achievements of Proctor’s basket-ball 
team, the champions of New Hampshire, 
and on the work of the girls’ basket-ball 
team. Placing first in the mile run he 
cited as an item in the track record of the 
school during the year. He commended 
the spirit that backed the teams winning ~ 
or losing, and urged a more general par- 
ticipation in athletics by the students. 
Mr. Sherman at this point read letters of 
greeting from many persons who had been 
unable to attend the banquet. 

Rey. Henry G. Ives of Amherst, Mass., 
paid tribute to former faculty members. 
The retiring headmaster, W. H. Wyeth, he 
said, had demonstrated to the publie the 
superior quality of the work done at 
Proctor. The last speaker was Rey. 
Alden §. Cook of Chicopee, Mass., the 
most recent graduate of Proctor to enter 
the Unitarian ministry. He pleaded for 
the maintenance of classical education in 
New Hampshire, pointed to Proctor as the 
institution that should carry it on, and 
declared that the importance of this school 
to the Unitarian denomination should be 
better known. 


CAMPS 


CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS. Unique in its com- 
bination of seashore, country and woods. A real vacation. 
Land and water sports. Sixth season, $225.00. Write for a 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 5333 Rising Sun 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COME TO KAMP KHOO-KHOO-KHOOS, Lake 
Winnepesaukee. For girls 7 to 18 years. Open 
all the year; 21st summer season (9 weeks), 
July 1-September 2, $150. On a farm with all 
farm products. Outdoor _sports—handcraft. 
Write either Burr Lron Yorxkn, B.A., M.A. 
(Amherst), B.D. (Yale), or CLARA OLNnY YORKH 
(Mrs. B. L.), Alton, N.H. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS: Unitarian min- 
ister, Harvard graduate, will take a few boys 
to summer camp on Maine coast opposite Mount 
Desert Island, four weeks or longer. Unusual 
opportunity for boating, swimming, mountain- 
climbing, tennis, camping trips, canoeing, fish- 
ing, under trained supervision. Tutoring, if 
desired. _Good food and wonderful climate. 
Address Rev. O. B. Haws, 4 Waldron Avenue, 
Summit, N.J. 


WHO ARE THE 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BENEFACTORS? 


By ANNIE LOCKHART CHESLEY 


With Introduction by Samuel McChord Crothers 


In our efforts to provide for the poor we are apt to think of 
them only as beneficiaries—not as benefactors. 
benefactors of mankind, for they have demonstrated the quality 
of courageous endurance latent in every human soul. 

This series of realistic sketches entirely free from artificial color- 
ing reflect credit upon these important people who bear their 
burdens and keep up the fight with the odds all against them. 


$1.25 postpaid At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


Yet many are 
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Arts Guild Presents Examples 


Annual meeting with election of officers 


[HH RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD, co- 
_L operating with the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, met at the Second Church 
in Boston, Thursday, May 22, at 3.15 p.m. 
The church was filled to overflowing. The 
secretary reported seventy members and 
seven corresponding members. The com- 
mittee on church music announced the 
first Guild publication, an article by its 
chairman, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, on “The 


Improvement of Church Music.” 


A constitution was adopted giving the 
objects of the society as: (1) to create in- 
terest in the religious application of the 
fine arts; and (2) to act as an agency 
for disseminating information concerning 
architecture, music, and the allied arts 
so far as they serve the life ope needs 
of the church. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen; 
vice-president, Milton T. Garvin; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Mae M. Bradford; 
directors, Frank B. Crandall and Ar- 
thur G. McKean. The following com- 
mittee chairmen were announced: Church 
arehitecture, Rev. Louis CC. Cornish; 
church music, Dr. Richard C. Cabot; con- 
duct of worship, Rey. Henry Wilder 
Foote; pageantry, Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond; memorials, Mrs. Theodore C. Wil- 
liams; floral decorations and church 
grounds, Mrs. John ©. Perkins; church 
printing, Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight. 

A resolution was passed extending 
Sympathy to the vice-president, Milton T. 
Garvin, in his illness, and recording ap- 
preciation of his foresight and initiative 
in founding the Guild. 

The president, Mr. Shippen, briefly out- 
lined the history of the society, organized 
at the General Conference in New Haven 
in September, 1923, and indicated some 
of its opportunities for service in giving 
counsel, as desired, to the churches. The 
fact was emphasized that the Guild is a 
Service organization with motives allying 
it to the religious education movement. 
In no sense does it seek to standardize 
religious expression or church customs. 
As an organization it does not stand for 
any special type of church architecture, 
chureh music, or services of worship. It 
has high respect for the congregational 
principle and seeks to shape all artistic 
means to spiritual ends. 

After the business mecting an illustra- 
five program of church music was offered 
by the King’s Chapel choir of male 
voices, under the direction of Raymond C. 
Robinson, F.A.G.O., as follows: “Adore- 
mus Te,” Palestrina (1526); “Lo, how a 
rose e’er blooming,” Praetorius (1560) ; 
“QO Bone Jesu,’ Palestrina; ‘“Tenebree 
fact sunt,” Palestrina; “De Profundis,” 
Anonymous; “O Sacrum Conyvivium,” Via- 
dona (1564); “Now let every tongue 
adore Thee,” Bach (1685) ; “Sicut 
eervus,” Gounod (1818). Comments on the 
selections were offered by Dr. Cabot, who 
emphasized the importance of music of 
elevated and reverent character in the 
churches, addressed to God, not sung to 
ain a congregation. 

Following the musical program, four 


a 


‘scenes from 


Second Chureh pageants, 
“The Nativity” and “The Consecration of 
Sir Galahad,’ were presented to illus- 
trate certain principles and methods of 
religious pageantry, notably the use of 
one voice to interpret the several parts 
and of organ music to suggest the spirit 
of the episode. 

An interesting feature of this first an- 
nual meeting of the Guild was an ex- 
hibit of photographs of notable Unitarian 
churches and recent memorials, with 
specimens of church calendars pod com- 
mendable printing. 


Liberals Have Responsibility 


Preaching at Orlando, Fla., Rev. 
George H. Badger recently pointed out the 
Liberal religion’s mission of emancipa- 
tion and growth, as an affirmative an- 
swer to the question in the title of his 
sermon, “What Liberalism in Religion 
Really Means; Do Religious Liberals 
Need a Church?’ In these words, Mr. 
Badger emphasized the responsibility of 
religious liberals: 

‘Wyery man who has the larger vision 
has. the larger responsibility to fit his 
vision. He is to blame for it that the 
world’s moral motive is stunted and its 
methods of progress clogged; he is to 
blame for it that the world suffers the 
pains of its superstitions in a thousand 
varied forms—he is to blame for it to the 
degree in which he is not enlisted with 
the forces that are fighting emancipa- 
tion’s battles. 

“The man who is preaching the narrow 
faith of superstition is not to blame—he 
is doing his duty stubbornly and stanchly 
before his own soul’s vision. The blame 
for the world’s retarded progress is not 
on him, but upon the man who, having the 
nobler vision, defaults his responsibility 
to that vision. 

“The religious liberal needs a church 
more than anybody else in the world, but 
he needs the right sort of church, and 
upon him rests responsibility to help make 
the right sort of church possible. Stand- 
ing aloof, no matter with how much genial 
approval, he really counts on the other 
side, with those who retard progress, 
with those who keep religion meager and 
religious motive niggardly, as against 
those who build for triumphant to-mor- 
rows in the march of truth.” 


Pittsfield Plans Parish House 


Unity Church in Pittsfield, Mass., has 
yoted to move the historic Peace Party 
Mouse, built in 1780, to use it as a par- 
sonage, and to build a new parish house 
at once, in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, on parish prop- 
erty in that city. A notable celebration 
was held in the old Peace Party House to 
mark the end of the Revolution. 


Mrempuis, Tenn.—“The Great Com- 
mandment” was staged at the Lyric 
Theatre by the Community Dramatie Club 
of the First Unitarian Church. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. _ 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


THE HOMESTEAD: pleasant for a long or short 
vacation; accessible, but in the real country. 
Thirty miles from ~~ Boston. Address Mrs. 
SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


FOR RENT, SUMMER SEASON 


ae 


POMFRET. CONN.—Farmhouse fully furnished, 
four bedrooms, fireplaces and piazza, High 
land and spring water. Moderate rent. Ad- 
dress Mrs. C. C. GARDNER, Willow Street, New- 
port, R.I. 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NORTH CONWAY, N. H.— 
Attractive home for limited number of guests, 
all conveniences, home cooking, magnificent 
scenery, 4% mile to golf, movies, etc. ARTHUR 
H. FuRBER. 


HOUSE—TO LET 


TO LET FOR SEASON, or will sell, Furnished 
Colonial Homestead, eleven rooms, bath, electric 
lights, fireplace, piano, garage; good neighbor- 
hood, fine scenery. ARTHUR H. FurBmR, North 
Conway, N.H 

EE 


TO LET FOR SUMMER 


BEACON HILL.—June to October, apartment, 
two bed-rooms, three beds, two sitting-rooms, 
old-fashioned furniture, bath, kitchenette, two 
fireplaces; $125 monthly. Mrs. R. M. Crossy, 
4 Chestnut Street. Tel. Hay. 2305. 


WANTED—BOARD 


BOARD FOR ELDERLY LADY, not an invalid, 
in pleasant home and location, on or near trol: 
ley line, in or near Boston or Providence ; 
terms not to exceed $15 per week. Address 
with particulars, C-69, CHRISTIAN Ru®GISTHR, 
Boston, Mass. 

Ee 

APARTMENT 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for lady (teacher or 
business woman preferred) to share attractive 
four-room apartment, furnishing own room. 
Southwest exposure; unobstructed view; all 
conveniences. References exchanged. Apply 
C-70, CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 
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SUMMER BOARD—CHILDREN 


TEACHER with pleasant, healthful home in 
country near Boston will care for four children 
through July and August. Careful attention 
to diet, health, and amusement. References 
required and given. Miss Mann. F. ASHLEY, 
27 Oliver Street, Watertown, Mass. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Wlectric lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AERO SHIRTS made from white aéroplane cloth 
never wear or tear. They outlast three ordi- 
nary shirts. Custom-built to your size and 
style with your initials monogrammed in silk, 
$3.75 each, postage prepaid. CockBuRN Com- 
PANY, Troy, N.Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain or rust. Women are raising money easily 
through our “church plan” of selling Neva- 
Stain Knives. Write for trial knife and plan 
free. STAINLESS Propucts SALes Co., 747 6th 
Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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The cruelest 
LIES 
are often told 


in silence 
Re Le: STEVENSON 


Mr. Parsons New President ; 
of Social Service Council 


Herbert C. Parsons, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Probation, was elected presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Social Service Coun- 
cil at its meeting, May 21, which fol- 
lowed a dinner that had for its guest of 
honor Dr. John H. Finley, noted publicist, 
and the Ware Lecturer for this year. 

The Council first adopted an amendment 
-that fixed the time of its annual meeting 
in May; hence, it immediately became 
necessary to choose officers. Besides Mr. 
Parsons, other officers elected were: Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Arthur T. Brown of Wol- 
laston, Mass.; treasurer, John B. Nash 
of New York City; vice-presidents—for 
the East, Rev. John H. Lathrop of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Middle West, Ralph B. Baxter 
of Omaha, Neb., Pacific Coast, Rev. 
Caleb S. S. Dutton of San Francisco, 
Calif., South, Mrs. Whitman Cross of 
Washington, D.C., Canada, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of Montreal, P.Q.; directors—Rev. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., Rev. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge of Dorchester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Annie L. Chesley of Cambridge, 
Mass.; nominating committee for next 
year—Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, Miss 
Esther G. Barrows, and Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton. 

Robert W. Kelso, retiring president, at 
the opening of the meeting briefly called 
attention to the Council as a co-ordinator, 
a program builder, to the twenty-four Uni- 
tarian churches that now have a social 
service committee, to the fifty-five offers 
from leaders in other denominations offer- 
ing co-operation and help, and to the 
probability that the Council will some- 
time need paid service. On taking the 
chair, Mr. Parsons said that his appre- 
ciation of the honor given him was “more 
than a formula.” He dwelt on the value 
of the Council’s objective,—an objective 
of which the proportions were not as yet 
seen. Then the speakers in quick suc- 
cession extended words of greeting to Dr. 
Finley and commented on the Council’s 
program. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association charac- 
terized Dr. Finley as combining the Pres- 
byterian’s sense of obligation with the 
Cavalier’s felicity of manner. William L. 
Barnard of the Laymen’s League said that 
Dr. Finley used words with the “economy 
of the scholar and the charm of an Irish- 
man in full flight.” These two speakers 
touched on the value of the Council’s pro- 
gram, and Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher of the 
Women’s Alliance then pointed to the 
value of the new social service as help- 
ing The Alliance to prevent conditions 
which they had been chiefly relieving, to 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


_ Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 16. For 
information apply to the President, 


F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body. of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


OR OVER A YEAR ve have 
advertised on this page. Are you in- 
terested in our work for young men? 
If so, tell us. A post-card will do. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


At this season of the year many children 
break down in health. The hospitals caring 
for them realize that good care in the country 
under supervision for the summer will build 
these children up so that they may continue 
their school in. the fall. The Mission co-oper- 
ates as far as your gifts make it possible. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VicE-Presiwent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 

Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
QO. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rey. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 

zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. eal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directois 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance . 


to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- — 


odicals with “‘live’’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


do “what the Good Samaritan would have 
done to-day.” The existence of the Coun- 
cil means more “than just talk,” declared 
Albert A. Pollard of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, in acknowledging the 
help of the Council. 

Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers an- 
nounced that he brought greetings to Dr. 


Finley from Fox River, Ill, their common — 


birthplace. 


Sr. Paur, Mrinn.—A committee of Uni 
Church has been appointed to plan 
memorial to William Channing Ganne' 
to be made an integral part of the chureh 
building. ; 
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Ministers AG Passed Memorialized 


Dr. Doan pays tribute in annual service 


COMMEMORATION SERVICE for the 

ten Unitarian ministers who died dur- 
ing the year was held in King’s Chapel, 
Tuesday, May 20. The address was given 
by Rey. Frank ©. Doan of Rochester, 
N.Y., who said: 

“We are not to mourn this day, think- 
ing of these great ones who haye passed 
from the sight of our visible eyes—think- 
ing of them as if they were dead and 
gone. They are not dead. They are not 
gone, Their work lives after them and 
their spirit is still a continuing Presence 
among us. It is a long and honorable 
roll eall,—tragically long, but wonderfully 
honorable. George Batchelor, for many 
years secretary of our National Confer- 
ence, sometime director of the American 
Unitarian Association, for fourteen ‘years 
editor of Tor CHRISTIAN Recister. Dr. 
William Channing Gannett, distinguished 


DR. FRANK C. DOAN 


son of a distinguished father; lyrical 
hymn-writer; practical saint; preacher 
of liberty touched with tolerance, of 
truth touched with humility. William H. 
Spencer, valiant defender of human 
rights; co-founder with others of the 
Free Religious Association; pioneer in 
prison reform; apostle of gentleness and 
good-will toward all men. So they have 
come and gone, these and seven other 
apostles of this religion of liberty and tol- 
erance which we have all inherited from 
our founders, some of them mystics like 
Emerson, some great preachers like Chan- 
ning, some great reformers like Parker. 
Among them we find exemplified all those 
qualities of the spirit which make the 
human soul beautiful and honorable—in- 
 tellectual integrity, spiritual courage, a 
passion for liberty, and a great love of 
all humankind. They have gone on the 
Great Adventure which we in our igno- 
rance and sorrow call death. But these 
gs of the spirit never die. Once em- 
\ 


bodied in a human life they do live on 
forever. 

“How, then, shall we who are left do 
honor to these comrades of the spirit who 
walk with us no more? And how enter 
into the immortality which is theirs? The 
answer is very simple. By living as they 
lived, for the cause in which they fought 
and in the spirit which was in them. The 
eause of liberty and justice is not yet 
won, not for all men and all nations. 
The spirit of good-will does not yet cover 
the whole earth, binding man to man, 
clasp to clasp, nation to nation, race to 
race. The torch of liberty has now 
dropped from their hands. It is for you 
and me to remember them and do them 
honor by picking up this torch and hand- 
ing it on undimmed and unsullied to those 
who are to come after us.” 

The ministers whose memory was hon- 
ored were: 

George Batchelor, D.D., minister at 
Lowell, Mass., secretary American Uni- 
tarian Association from 1894 to 1898; 
editor THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER from 
1898 to 1911. 

John Adams Bellows, minister at ‘tees 
ville and Portland, Me. 

William Channing Gannett, D.D., min- 
ister at East Lexington, Mass., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Hinsdale, Ill., pastor emeritus 
at Rochester, N.Y. 

Edward Green, minister 
N.H., Petersham, Mass., 
emeritus at Exeter, N.H. 

HBdward Farwell Hayward, minister at 


at Newport, 
and pastor 


South Boston, Chicopee, and Marlboro, 
Mass. : 
Alfred Chase Nickerson, minister at 


Exeter, N.H., Plainfield and Westwood, 
N.J. 
Isaac Francis Porter, minister at 


Littleton, Mass., Bath, 
emeritus at Sherborn, 


Presque Isle, Me., 
Me., and pastor 
Mass. 

Martin K. Schermerhorn, minister at 
San Antonio, Tex., and Charleston, W. Va. 

William Henry Spencer, minister at 
Florence, Mass., Troy, N.Y., Scituate and 
Norwell, Mass. 

Benjamin A. Goodridge, minister at 
Harvard and Dorchester, Mass., and pas- 
tor emeritus at Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Correction 


It was the church in Westwood, Mass., 
that increased the salary of its minister, 
Rey. Milton E. Muder, $500 by a recent 
vote. In the issue of May 15 it was er- 
roneously published that Mr. Muder is 
minister of the ehurch in Westford, Mass. 


“More than once I have seen exploiters 
almost writhe at the proneness of the 
preachers of the so-called social gospel 
to get away from the simple gospel of 
the fathers. I yield to no one in respect 
to the fathers—but the fathers are now 
dead. The best way to honor them is 
to act with regard to living moral princi- 
ples as they would act if they were now 
here, and not to try to divert living, moral 
earnestness to issues that are now dead.” 
—Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


Hundreds of illustrated 
Tectures for rent. 
WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC, 
303 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 


THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


A manor house, large farm Dad small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and fruit 
from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, elec- 
tric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


A Delightful Place to Spend a Few Weeks 


Congenial associations. Out-of- 
door sports. Mountain-climbing. 
Swimming. Tennis. 

OPENS JULY Ist 
Sunday services in academy 
chapel. Addresses by represent- 
ative liberals. For reservations 
or circular, address 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MINISTERS 


WHAT WILL YOU GIVE TO THE BRIDE? 


Will she be one of those fortu- 
nate ones who will receive the 
marriage certificate bound in 
an attractive booklet? 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE 
3 $1.55 postpaid 
This book, attractively bound in white 
leather, contains the form of ceremony 
in general use in the Unitarian churches, 
a marriage certificate and blank pages 
for names of the witnesses. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE 
By George S. Merriam 
White flexible leather 
$1.05 postpaid; paper, $0.45 postpaid 
The privileges, joys and duties of 
married life are presented in a most per- 
suasive and compelling way. The book 
includes a marriage certificate. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 

Edited by Ulysses G. B. Pierce 

$2.00 postpaid 

This book contains a selection of Bib- 
lical readings presented in true literary 
form. It is bound in flexible leather 
and makes an admirable gift book. A 
marriage certificate is included. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By William C. Gannett 


An attractive gift book, 
an inspiring manner, how 
home beautiful. 


$0.85 postpaid 
deseribing in 
to make a 


| MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


(issued as four-page folder) 
$0.25 apiece; $2.50 a dozen 


Engraved on high quality stock, with 
outside and inside envelopes. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


Tragedy in a nutshell: Lion and two 
lion-hunters; lion and one lion-hunter; 
lion.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


Clerk: “Did the umbrella you are look- 
ing for have a hooked handle?” Owner: 
“The entire umbrella was hooked.’—Boy 
Life. 

“They tell me you have an oil well on 
your farm.” “There’s some truth in it,” 
replied Farmer Corntossel. “I got the 
well.”—Successful Farming. 


The average man differs from the aver- 
age woman in that he never feels at ease 
in a brand new suit of clothes, while she 
is never happier—London Herald. 


“Well, Jimmy, did you enjoy your visit 
to the museum?’ ‘Yes, Mamma.” ‘Do 
you remember any of the nice things you 
saw?’ “Oh yes, I remember lots of them.” 
“What were they called?’ ‘Well, most 
of them were called ‘Do not touch.’ ”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Frenchman: “Ah, Madame, your sing- 
ing was zee most wonderful thing!” 
Hostess (modestly): “No, no, Count; the 
credit should go to my accompanist.” 
Frenchman: “Quite so, Madame, but zee 
Frenchman is always zee gentleman.’— 
Yale Record. 


Freshman (coming out of chapel) : “Do 
you know that was a really interesting 
talk we just heard? Awfully well timed. 
too, don’t you think?” Bored Soph: “Well, 
it was certainly well timed. I noticed at 
least fifteen fellows looking at their 
watches.”— Judge. 


Mr. Alltalk was a very poor speaker; 
and after his oratory had run on over an 
hour, some of his audience began to leave. 
As one man slipped out of the doorway, 
another who had waited outside asked 
hopefully, “Has he finished?” “Yes,” said 
the first sufferer, grimly, “long ago; but 
he won’t stop.”—Good Hardware. 


A young fellow was trying hard to ex- 
plain to the salesman what he wanted. 
“Now, haven’t you this song? It goes 
‘Zim-zim, zum-zum, zang-zang.’ You 
know.” And the salesman was trying 
very hard to follow him. “Sorry,” said 
the salesman, “but I don’t recognize the 
tune. What are the words?” ‘Those are 
the words.’—Musical Record. 


A reporter from a near-by city had been 
assigned to cover the funeral of a great 
but crochety old man who, among other 
things, had died possessed of a flourish- 
ing morning newspaper. The reporter, on 
his arrival in town, went to the city 
editor of this paper and asked how he 
was to break into the funeral. The city 
editor replied: ‘Don’t know—and don’t 
care. The old man had no consideration 
for me—didn’t he go and die for the eve- 
ning papers ?’—Hverybody’s Magazine. 


The hours I spend with thee, dear heart, 
Are fraught with joy and bliss, although 

At times I’d like to break apart 
My Radio, my Radio. 

Each word a shriek, each song a blare, 
But still I tune and tune in vain— 

I listen in unto the end, and there 
You screech again. 

“B” batteries and ampliphone, 
O tuning coil that makes me cross, 

I wish that I could cure your static groan. 
But you're a loss, sweetheart, a total loss. 

—Paul J. Artale, in “The Chase.” 
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ICA PLAIN, MASS. 


on Collection this year amounts 
to $126.00. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass, 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


« Jd. C. DEAGAN., inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Educational 


A HANDBOOK OF 


SUMMER CAMPS 


A Guide Book for Parents and others in- 
terested in the Summer Camp,—its origin, devel- 
opment, present status and practices. 1500 Camps 
listed. 1000 Camps critically described. 672 


pages, 8 Maps, 200 illustrations. $5.00. 
A HANDBOOK OF 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Sth Ed., 992 pages, 6 Maps, 300 illustrations. 
85.00. Atall Bookstores. Send for circulars. 
Information and advice on Camps or 
Schools on request. 
Booklets and Catalogs free. 
Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 
PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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A Yankee to Put Hungary on its Feet, by S. I. 
‘TLonjoroff #26) ie veaiet) antes io) nee 
Talks with Toilers: I. The Engineman, by 
Hdward HaGotton:s i220. 2) S00) & Eeieeniembes 
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New Books 
Good Literature Comes High; A Religious Book 
on Religion, by George R. Dodson; Books. . 545 
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Fuchsia Ladies, by Rose Brooks . . . .. . 547 
Little Princess Zepherene, by Emma Florence 
Bush; Oliver Wendell Holmes Says . .. . 548 


Poetry 
June, by Rebecca Helman . .. . 


Pleasantries 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11, Minister, Rev. Paul Revert 
Frothingham, D.D. The chureh is open daily 
from 9 to 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 


Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. . 


Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
1 aM. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, 
June 8, 10 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. ‘om- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The chureh is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ices. All are welcome, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 A.M., morning service. 


Rev. Gordon Kent, pastor of the First Unita- 
vian Church, Alameda, Calif., has been granted 
a probationary certificate of admission to the 
Unitarian Fellowship. 

E. BurDETTH BACKUS. 
JOHN CARROLL PERKINS. 
CaRL B. WETHERELL. 
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HITE MOUNTAIN - 
REFRIGERATOR 


ss 
“THE CHEST WITH THE EE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existence. 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA NH. 
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